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| wax would be punished for theft.” 


bees being considered in any respect as | 
private property, but the following pas- 
| sage would seem to indicate that the | 
| domestication of the honey-bee is not 
;altogether unknown in the island :— 
|** During the night, our rest was much 
| disturbed by bees. which stung us sev- 
/eral times, and Mr. Lowe, with that | 
| acuteness which never deserts him in all 

‘Yhree or Six Months at the same rate. | questions of natural history. pronounced 
SEMI-MONTHLY— The first and third numbers of them to be the ‘tame’ bees, the same 

Renney eg Ae tage anit nompeLet }as he had last seen thirteen years ago 
MON ee conte o yene inudtence, each month, at | among the Senah Dayaks, in Sarawak. 
| About midnight we were visited by a 
| big fellow, who, our guides assured us, 
| wanted to pilfer; but we found next 
| morning that he had come to complain 
| of his hives having beeu plundered. On 
| inquiry, we discovered the man who had 
|done the deed. He was fined three 
| times the value of the damage, and the 
| amount handed over to the owner.”’ 


In a subsequent part of his journal of 
| the same expedition, our author says— 
| ‘* T never was in such a country for bees, 
|they everywhere swarm in the most 
* |disagreeable manner, and ants and 
|other insects are equally numerous.” 
| When on their return and _ nearly 
starved, the party had ‘Sa very happy 
find, for while passing under a fine ta- 
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London Journal! of Hort. 


Bees in Borneo and Timor. 





A DEVON BEE-KEEPER. 








Having recently perused Mr. Spencer 
St. John’s very interesting work on | 
Borneo, published in 1862, under the | 
title of ‘* Life in the Forests of the Far | 
East.” I have made notes of several , 
passages relating to the apianaborigines | 
of that magnificent tropical island :— | 

Speaking of the agricultural pursuits | 
of the ‘** Sea Dayaks,”’ Mr. St. John says | 
—* They obtain beeswax from the nests | 
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|ing tribe venturing to help himself to| doubt that these are the bees referred 
|some of this apparently wild honey and | to by Mr. St. John. 


On examination I 
found them half as long again as Apis 


| This is the firsf hint that is given of | mellifica, and their brood comb propor- 


tionably thicker. They were in fact, a 
variety of the magnificent Apis dorsata, 
which is described as flourishing abun- 
dantly throughout the great Indian pen- 
insula, from Cape Comorin to the Hima- 
layas, as well as in Ceylon. 

Mr. Darwin. subsequently introduced 
me to Mr. Wallace, to whom I am in- 
debted for the following particulars :— 


|**In Borneo and Timor the wax forms 


an important article of commerce. The 
combs hang on the under side of hori- 
zontal limbs of lofty trees, often one 
hundred feet from the ground. I have 
seen three together as above, and they 
are often four feet in diameter. The 
natives of Timor I have seen take them. 
They climb up a tree carrying a smoke 
torch made of a split creeper bound up 
in palm leaves, and hanging by a rope 
from their waist. They cover up their 
body and hair carefully, but their arms 
and legs are bare. The smoke directed 
on the comb makes the bees fly off in a 
cloud as the man approaches. 
sweeps off the remainder with his hand 


and then cuts off the comb with a large | 


knife, and lets it down to his compan- 
ions below byathin cord. 
time surrounded by a cloud of bees,and 


though the smoke no doubt partly | 





Manner in which Bees in Borneo and Timor butld their combs. 


built on the tapang tree, and climb the | pang tree we noticed the remains of a|stupefies them, he must be severely 


loftiest heights in search of it, upon | ees’ nest scattered about, and every 
small sticks which they drive in as they | particle was 


eagerly appropriated. | 


advance up the noble stem that rises | From the marks around it appeared as | 


above one hundred feet free of branches, | if a bear had climbed this lofty tree and 
and wuose girth varies from fifteen to| torn down the nest to be devoured by 
twenty-five feet. Once these pegs are | its young below, as there were numer- 
drivenin, their outer endsare connected |ous tracks of the smaller animals 
by a stout rattan, which, with the tree. | around, but whether the comb had been 
forms akind of ladder. It requires cool | sucked by the bears or not was very im- 
and deliberate courage to take a bee-| material to our men, who rejoiced in 
hive at so great an elevation, where. in 








case of being attacked by the bees, the | it 
almost naked man would fall and be} 


dashed to atoms. They depend upon 
the flambeaux they carry up with them, 
as, when the man disturbs the hive, the 
a falling from it cause, it is said, 
the bees to fly down in chase of them 
instead of attacking their real enemy, 
who then takes the hive and lowers it 
down by arattan string. The bees es- 
eape unhurt. This plan does not ap- 
ear to be as safe as that pursued by the 
akatan Dayaks. who kindle a large 
fire under the trees, and, throwing 
green branches upon it, raise so stifling 
a smoke that the bees rush forth, and 
the man ascending takes their nest in 
safety. Both these operations are gen- 
erally conducted at night, although 
the second might be, 1 imagine, 
practiced in safety during the day.” 
With regard to the ** Land Dayaks” 
it is stated that, ‘*To the left of the 
Sirambau are some very fine tapang 
trees,in which the bees generally build 


their nests; they are considered private | 
property, anda Dayak from a neighbor- 


securing the little honey still clinging to 


| ant in the forests and jungles of Borneo 
| may be inferred from the foregoirg pas- 
|sages as well as from the nuterous 
| references to parties of native ‘* wax- 
| hunters,” which occur in almost every 


|chapter of the work. Although no clue | 
|is given by Mr. St. John to the identity | 
of the Borneon honey-bee, or any in- | 


| formation as to the manner in which it 
| builds its nest, I am enabled in some 
| measure to supply the deficiency from 
| other sources. 


from Mr. Charles Darwin, the distin- 
|guished naturalist, a few specimens of 
| bees named Apis testacea (Smith), to- 
| gether with two pieces of their comb. 
| Although these had been brought by 
Mr. Alfred B. Wallace, the celebrated 
traveler and author of ‘The Malay 
| Archipelago,” just published, from the 
|island of Timor in the Eastern Archi- 
| pelago, I believe them to be the same as 
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‘That wild bees are exceedingly abund- | 


those which are indigenous in Borneo, | lace 


stung. While looking on from a con- 
siderable distance a few came down and 
attacked me, and I did not get rid of 


them till I was half a mile from the) 


place and had caught them all, one by 
one,inmyinsectnet. The stingis very 
severe. I shonldimaginethatin Timor 
the dry season answers to our winter, as 
the drought is very severe and much of 
the foliage is deciduous. Eucalypti are 
the most common trees, and their flow- 
ers I suspect supply the bees with their 
honey. In Borneo combs are placed in 
a somewhat similar manner, perhaps 
formed by the same species. The only 
bee I have seen domesticated in the 
East is one at Malacea ; the natives hang 


up bamboos and hollow logs for it, but | 
itis, I believe, not a true Apis, as it| 


makes clusters of large oval shells of 
black wax.” 
I may add that the Timor bee was 


named Apis testacea on account of its | 
color, which is very light, and is. in fact, | 
| the only point in which it differs from | 
Some half dozen years ago I received | 


Apis dorsata. When some years ago I 
campared the specimens in the British 
iMuseum, I became impressed with the 
idea that those which represented Apis 
testacea were nothing more than newly- 
hatched, immature specimens of Apis 
dorsata, and so strongly did I urge my 
views upon Mr. Smith, that I believe I 
almost induced him to doubt the cor- 
rectness of his own nomenclature, until 
he was afterwards assured by Mr. Wal- 


He | 


He is all the | 


himself, that they were really| place; I think it 
so that there appears little reason to! mature and fully-developed adult bees. | nature of the honey somewhat. 


No. 2. 


For the American Bee Journal. 


The Last Honey Season in California. 





HOLMES & SCOTT. 


As we see a great many individual 
reports from bee-keepers in the eastern 
States, we thought a report from this 
locality might interest some of your 
readers. 

The season of 1879 was a complete 
failure and left us with 75 colonies in 
the fall, which the cold winter following 
reduced to about 54. We then bought 
6 weak colonies, together with a lot of 
hives of the same pattern as our own. 
We increased these 60 colonies to about 
100, and extracted about 7,000 lbs. of 
honey. This result was not as good as 
we expected, and not as good as we had 
aright to expect from the amount of 
rainfall we had last winter, which gave 
such bounteous crops of everything 
else. Our first general extracting, early 
in May. gave us about 2.000 Ibs., from 
about 75 colonies; the remainder being 
nuclei too weak to extract from. Our 
next week’s extracting was only 1,200 
Ibs., and the next 600 lbs.; then we 
skipped a week and only extracted 
about 700 lbs.; next we skipped two 
weeks and got about the same. 

Now for the reason, or our theory of 
lit. Aboutthe time of our first extract- 
ing we had an intense hot wind, lasting 
| several days,and after that we had fogs 
and such cool weather that honey did 
|not flow much. The whole mountain 
| side was one sea of flowers and our bees, 
| though very strong and working as well 
as bees ever worked, could not fill up 
the hives as they did two years before, 
when we took from our strongest colo- 
| nies 40 to 50 lbs. of honey per week for 
several weeks in succession. 

Our colonies are now in splendid con- 
| dition for winter, and our only prepara- 
tion for keeping them over is to close 
the entrances to about two inches, shut 
|}up the ventilators, put stones on the 
covers to keep the wind from blowing 
them off. and if they have honey enough 
they are all right. In this we have you 
eastern bee-keepers at a disadvantage. 

Now. Mr. Editor. if this is too long, 
boil it down; if good for nothing do not 
publish it—but send us your valuable 
| JOURNAL another year, because we like 
it very much. 

Los Angeles, Cal., Dec. 21, 1880. 


or 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Bees Deserting Winter-Quarters. 


E. A. MORGAN. 








I notice on page 8 of BEE JOURNAL 
for 1881, Mr. D. 8. Kelley asks why his 
bees desert their hives at this season of 

the year. Having had asimilar experi- 
lence two years ago, 1 traced the cause 
to disturbance after cold weather had 
set in. Some colonies will rouse up 
jeven though disturbed very little and 
| buzz and heat up the whole interior of 
} the hive, causing a damp sweat to set- 
| tle on the combs; the bees gorge them- 
|selves also, and if the weather con- 
tinues cold and they have no fly for 15 
jor 20 days thereafter, they will come 
/out just as he describes; but if they 
| have a good fly soon after it sets them 
|right again. I never knew a colony to 
| live, where once aroused tosuch a pitch 
|in cold weather that this sweat takes 
also changes the 
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Lam conducting careful experiments 
in wintering, and believe that if well 
understood, we need have no trouble. 
My bees had no fly from Oct. 26 until 
Christmas; being 52 days. They then 
tlew all day and cleansed themselves 
nicely. There were not over a dozen 
dead bees in any hive; no bees flew 
away or fell in the snow, and at night 
all were quiet and dry. They were all 
vucked onthe summer stands early, and 
iad several flights afterwards, before it 
froze up. The weather during 52 days 
Was severe, several times going as low 
as 20- and once 34- below zero ; one or 
two showed ice in entrance but nearly 
all are dry. Will. Mr. K. inform us 
through the JOURNAL, whether his bees 
have been disturbed in any way since it 
froze up, also state whether they have 
been moved from the suinmer stand to 
another location, or the hives turned 
around to face a different direction or 
not; also at what time the first frosts 
occurred, causing the queen to cease 
laying. I am anxious to hear of all 
disasters of this kind that we may trace 
up the trouble and benetit ourselves and 
if possible find the cause. 

Areadia, Wis. 
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For the American Bee Journal 
Light vs. Dark-Colored Italian Bees. 
O. O. POPPLETON. 


I see that Mr. Dadant, in a couple of 
articles published in different bee 
papers, takes issue with the opinions of 
several bee-keepers who expressed 
themselves at the Cincinnati Conven- 
tion as preferring the light to the dark 
strains of Italian bees. I have also 
noticed that for several years back 
nearly every writer in the bee peri- 
odieals, who expressed an opinion at all, 
seemed to think the dark or leather- 
eolored bees would store the largest 
amount of honey, other things being 
equal. My own observation seeming to 
point so decidedly the other way, led 
me to make personal inquiries of a large 
number of praetical bee-keepers while 
at Cincinnati, as to their individual ex- 
perience, and [ think, without a single 
exception, all I spoke to (some 15 or 20 
in number) expressed a very decided 
preference in favor of the light-colored 


bees. Several went so far as to say that 
“The claim that the dark-colored 
strains of Italian bees are the best 


honey-gatherers is all bosh, and the 
reason of the claim being so persistently 
made is on account of its beingso much 
easier for queen-breeders to rear dark 
than light queens.” Of course I know 
nothing about the truth of the last 
opinion. 

In my own apiary I have for years 
kept a tabletin connection with each of 
my colonies, on which is recorded, be- 
sides other things, the grade of both 
queen and bees. I divide the bees into 
four grades—the No. 3 are those that I 
do not feel certain about their purity, 
on account of being so dark and irregu- 
lar in coloring, although showing all 
three bands; the No. 2 are those I am 
satisfied are pure, but somewhat dark 
in color; the No. 1 are the light-col- 
ored, pure bees, and the X No. 1, are 
the few colonies that, in addition to be- 
ing very light-colored, are also very 
regular in color, size, shape and marks. 
Of course I aim to rear my young 
queens from these latter. 

AsIdo not rear queens for sale, but 
devote my attention entirely to the pro- 
duction of honey, I desired to breed the 
coming year from those queens whose 
colonies have given me the most honey, 
and have given especial attention to 
that point. The difference in favor of 
my lightest-colored colonies was- so 
marked, that I got in the habit, during 
the season, whenever I lifted the cover 
from one of those colonies of saying to 
my assistant, ‘ Hlere’s an X No. 1 
colony; we'll get lots of honey now,” 
and we almost invariably did get more 
than the average amount of honey from 
those colonies. 

President Newman, in one of his ad- 
dresses at the Convention, gave beauty 
as one of the essential points of a queen, 
“So they will attract the attention of 
the fancier of live stock.” This is all 
right so far as it goes but could he not 
have given another reason? For the 





three or four years previous to this last 


year, I have kept as many bees as I 
could handle alone without assistance, 
and it has been one of my studies to so 


arrange everything about my apiary as | 
“he | 


to save as much labor as possible. 
less time it took me to manipulate each 
hive the larger number of bees I could 
keep, and of course the more money I 
could make. A great many of the 
operations of the hive requires the find- 
ing of the queen, and all bee-keepers 
will agree with me that the lighter in 
color the queen, the easier and quicker 
can she be found onthe combs. If this 
was the only point of superiorty the 
Italians have over the blacks, it would 
amply repay us for their extra cost, and 


of course applies to the difference be- | 


tween light Italian queens and dark 
ones, only in a less degree. I do not 
doubt that I would save money by pay- 
ing one dollar apiece more for young 
tested light-colored Italian queens than 
for dark ones, all things being equal. 
Williamstown, Lowa, Dec., 29, 1880. 
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For the American Bee Journal, 


Importing Bees from Italy. 


REV. A. SALISBURY. 


With the bee-keepers of this country 
itis yet no doubtan important question, 
wheter we shall continue to import 
bees from Italy. The National Bee- 
Keepers’ Convention, assembled in Cin- 
cinnati in November last, had before it 
the following as a test question : 


Resolved, That the importation of Italian queens 
is no longer advisable, as an improvement of our 
present race of bees, 


The resolution was laid on the table 
almost without debate. +s “coming 
events cast their shadows before,” it is 
not hard to divine the impression now 
resting upon the minds of our leading 
bee-keepers. The points of excellence 
so eagerly sought for by the enterprising 
American bee-master, viz. : Good honey 
gatherers, longevity, beautiful to look 
upon, gentle to handle, and good powers 
of endurance, are to-day so strongly 
developed in the American improved 
Italian bee, that Italy is surpassed. 

It is no longer a question, the Italian 
bee of Italy is nota distinct race, yet 
many of us once thought they were. 
Later investigation proves the fact that 
there are as black bees in Italy as any- 
where else, even in the vicinity of Rome 
itself. If the first Italians imported 
into this country were a superior race 
of mixed bees, and have been bred up 
to a standard of higher excellence and 
beauty in this country, why continue to 
import inferior queens to our shores ? 
We want to hear from leading bee men 
of the country on this subject. 

If new beginners are taught that 


nothing will do but queens reared from | 
imported mothers, of course they must | 
have them—must have what they order | 


and pay their money for. 

After this subject is thoroughly in- 
vestigated, if found to be a step back- 
ward to drop the importation of Italian 
queens, let it be continued with great 
care, always to get the best Italy affords. 


Demand says what the character of the | 


queens shall be that are supplied. If 
public demand says give us queens bred 
from imported Italian mothers, they 
must have them ; or, on the other hand, 
if from the most excellent and beauti- 
ful improved American Italians, they 
will get them. Ina free Republic like 
this, the people are the sovereigns. 
While this is and will remain. a fixed 
fact, duty demands that the 
should be given through our bee papers: 
so as to educatethe public mind to-de- 
mand the best. 

Progress is God’s law, by intinite wis- 
dom and an unseen hand reached down 
to earth—a sparkling gem. It is more 


than probable, with the improved Ital- | 


ians we now have, and the Cyprian and 


Holy Land bees brought to our country | 


the past season, we will in a few years 
have the finest bees in the world. Yan- 
kee enterprise and genius will combine 
the most excellent traits of all, and, we 


hope, _ the imperfections of their | 
e 


ancestry, 


aving them on a foreign 
shore. 


| Camargo, IIl., Dee., 1880. 
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| Farmers’ Review. 


_ Qualities in Bees, Improvement, etc. 





PROF. A. J. COOK. 


States, it is well known that some bees 
are far mvure valuable than others. 
,Some colonies of bees, with no better 
chances than have others in the apiary, 
so far as the bee-keeper can see, give, 
often, two or three times as much honey. 
The Italians give us more surplus than 
the German or black bees, and it seems 
probable, though it may be too early to 
speak with certainty, that the Cyprian 
and Syrian races will surpass even the 
Italian in quantity of their stores. 

At the National Convention, which 
, lately convened at Cincinnati, the state- 
ment was made that the light-colored 
| Italian bees were superior to the darker 
ones, or, What means about the same 
| thing, that the Americanized Italians 
are more valuable than the imported 
jones. This assertion seems to have 
been the voice of the Convention, at 
_ the report gives no protest against 
| it. 
| Forone,I do not believe this state- 
;ment. In fact I feel very certain that 
it is incorrect. My attention was called 
| to the matter seven or eight years ago. 
At that time two of America’s most 
able bee-keepers—the late Adam Grimm 
and Mr. E. Gallup—whose statements 
on matters pertaining to the apiary 
| rarely needed other support than that 
given by their own opinion, both spoke 
out boldly in favor of the darker colored 
Italians. Since thattime I have closely 
observed, and have always found that 
they were correct. I believe this opin- 
ion is also held by such authorities as 
Chas. Dadant, G. M. Doolittle, James 
Heddon and T. F. Bingham. 
Michigan State Convention last week, 
this opinion was unanimously sustained 
by all who had observed carefully in 
this direction. 

On the other hand, Mr. T. G. New- 
man, for whose ability and judgment I 
have great respect, believes that the so- 
called *‘ Apis Americana,” (of course 
this should be Apis Mellifica, variety 
Americana), is to be the coming bee, if 
it is not so now. 

Now I wish to urge an opinion, which 


I believe to be a fact, and a very impor- | 


tant one, too, to the effect that so soon 
as we cease to import bees we shall find 
that our apiaries are deteriorating. I 


have found with Mrs. Baker and others, | 


that when [ bought the beautiful light 
yellow bees which had been closely bred 
for a long time without any foreign 
blood being incorporated, that I had 
got bees that were as valueless as they 
were handsome. On the other hand, I 
| have found my imported Italian queens. 
which, though often as black as those of 
the German race, gave me invariably 
not only three banded workers, but 
those that could be counted on for right 
royal work. I repeat that these queens 
were very prolific, and their worker 
| progeny always three-banded, though 
| the bands were not of that bright yel- 
| low which characterizes our A merican- 
| bred Italians. 
| Now I believe this matter is very 
easily explained and a good reason given 
for the facts as I have stated them. 


| <All the European bees, and this is 


| peculiarly true of the Italians, Cyprians | 


j}and Syrians, are bred under the most 
trying circumstances, From the rapid 
increase of bees, the limited pasturage, 
| and the fact that nature is for the most 
part the breeder, with the three last 
mentioned races the struggle for life is 
intense. “Color and beauty are ‘of no 
account except as they aid thieir pos- 
, sessor, ~ And so there isthe most severe 
| pruning.” Those ‘alone’ survive which 
ean gather sufficient stores despite the 
drouth, and their numerous competitors. 
Mr. Benton, who has spent the past 
summer at Larnaca, Cyprus, writes me 
that the drouth upon the island has been 
very severe, and that unless he had fed 
he would have lost all his bees. Such 
hard conditions must of necessity breed 
a race of bees which we cannot expect 
| to rival. 

Our American breeders will be ver 
| slow to adopt the severe pruning whieh 
| nature practices with relentless hand in 
| Italy, Cyprus and Syria. Our breeders 


To observing apiarists, and they are | 
becoming very abundant in the United | 


At the} 


| look to some fancied superiority, like 
| white fuzz on orange shield, banded 
drones, golden color, ete. And we can 
| hardly hope, because of such prejudice, 
}even were there wisdom sufficient, for 
that hard cold selection, which knows 
only genuine superiority, that nature 
always adopts. 

I will, therefore, close by saying that 
the most progressive apiculture de- 
mands the frequent importation of these 
rigidly bred queens from Italy, Cyprus 
and Syria. ‘ 

Lansing, Mich. 

[We are among those who have ob- 
served ‘“‘that some bees are far more 
valuable than others ;? at the recent 
meeting of the National Convention, in 
Cincinnati, were many old and intelli- 
gent bee-keepers who have observed it 
—some of whom have kept bees for 
more than a score of years for a liveli- 
| hood ; others who keep bees asa combi- 
nation of recreation and profit; some 
who keep bees as breeders and to supply 
a public demand; while not a few keep 
them as asource of study and recreation 
alone. Withall these persons, close ob- 
servation, continual experiment, and 
discriminating judgment are proverb- 
lial. With the use of the movable frame 
| contributed by the great Langstroth, 
and a close study of the scientific Man- 
| ual by Prof. Cook, bee-keepers are ad- 

vancing in their views as rapidly as 
{science and research develops new 
| truths. The unanimous verdict of the 
| Cincinnati Convention, in favor of the 
| light strains of American-Italians, was 





| undoubtedly based upon discriminating 
| observations. 
We wish it distinctly understood, that 
| while we believe the intelligent and 
| discriminating bee-keepers of America 
| have succeeded in breeding a strain or 
| strains of bees equal, if not superior, to 
any to be found in Italy, we would not 
| discourage any from importing, if an 
;/improvement is possible. But an in- 
discriminate importation, asis too much 
the case of late, may be the means of 
flooding the country with a lot of second 
rate queens, far inferior, but at a higher 
price than much of our really excellent 
|improved stock. We donot doubt there 
are any fine queens bred in Italy, but 
we do believe none are better than some 
|of our best. If some queens and some 
| bees in Italy are light and others ** black 
as those of the German race,” is it not 
true that the same shades of disposi- 
tion prevail ? and has a purchaser any 
assurance that he is obtaining the bet- 
ter variety ? We do not believe, with 
our careful and discriminating breed- 
ers, it is possible for our superior bees 
| to deteriorate, but, rather, that we are 
;on the higher road to perfection, and 
| that strains may be developed to meet 
the most exacting exigencies. 
| Suppose, however, it should prove 
| true, as now believed by many observ- 
jing apiarists, that the bee of Italy is 
| itself across, is it not quite possible, nay 
probable, that the years of careful and 
| observant breeding in this country and 
| portions of Europe, have more fully 
| developed some of the better qualities 
possessed by one branch of the cross, 
while it has obliterated the undesirable 
| characteristics of the other ? 
Undoubtedly ‘‘our American breeders 
will be very slow to adopt the severe 
| pruning which nature practices” with 
| bees, as with everything else. This is 
| only another expression for ‘‘ nature’s 
| survival of the fittest.””. According to 
| Mr. Benton, nature last season would 
have pruned out all his bees had not 
human skill provided for their survival. 
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It is a question whether nature, in the 
course of her pruning processes, does 
not frequently perpetuate an undesira- 
ble feature at the expense of more de- 
sirable instincts and powers: for in- 
stance, in developing the physical for- 
mation of bees, during a long period of 
time, to withstand the hot, scorching 
winds and frequent drouths of Cyprus 
and Syria, may it not have been at the | 
expense of physical developments to | 
enable them to withstand our northern | 
climate, unless crossed with a hardy | 
race, or acclimated by careful breeding 
through several generations ? Or, may 
not nature, in the course of fitting bees 
to survive months of starving drouth, 
deprive them of that ambitious instinet 
to store large amounts of honey during 
along and bountiful season of bloom ? 
With the Italian bees, our honest breed- | 
ers have perpetuated the best; many 
breed for certain charteristics—some to 
develop longer tongues,others to encour- | 
age amiability, a few want an increase 
in size, and the specialist would have 
bees that can gather honey all summer 
long; but the progressive bee-keeper 
of to-day wants all these qualities com- 
bined in the same bee, and what with 
ourimproved Italians, and perhapsa few 
features borrowed from the best of the 
Cyprian and Syrian bees, he will realize 
the fruition of his wishes. 

The wise bee-keeper will buy the 
best home-bred, or breed from what he 
finds best; do not depend upon ‘‘ na- 
ture’s severe pruning,” for her hand is 
indeed relentless. Thedogma of * the 
survival of the fittest,’ is antagonistic 
to civilization and progress, is fatal to | 
education and science, and calculated | 
to encourage slothfulness and barbar- | 
ism. No successful stock-breeder, far- 
ner, poultry-raiser or bee-keeper will 
be satisfied with what is left after nature 
has completed her pruning. 

At the last session of the National 
Convention, M. Ilayes, Esq., offered | 
the following resolutions. which were 
unanimously adopted : 


Resolved, That the importation of pure 
Italian, Cyprian and Holy Land bees 
into North America, ought to be en- | 
couraged for the sole purpose of adding | 
new and different strains of blood to | 
that we already have. 

2. That the strain of Italian blood | 
we now have has reached a_ higher | 
standard of excellence than is to be | 
found in the native home of the Italian. 

3. That queens reared from pure se- 
lected home-bred Italian mothers, 
should command at least as high a mar- | 
ket value as those bred from imported | 
mothers, where pure Italian stock is the 
sole object desired. 





THe resolutions met our hearty appro- 
bation at that time, and we have had no 
occasion to change our opinion since. 
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For the American Bee Journal, 


| 
—Ep.] | 


Stingless Bees of South America. 


JOHN F. DIPMAN. 





I am highly pleased with the new 
Weekly Bee JoURNAL and think every 
bee-keeper should try to give the 
Weekly a good support. Allow me to 
congratulate you for the enterprise you 
have displayed. 


On page 5 of the last JOURNAL is an | 


article on stingless bees of South 
America. Are the bees of South and 
Central America alike? Are our bees 
inferior or superior to the stingless bee 
of Central America? If not, it will 
not pay Mr. Hawley to import them, 
he will only lose his money. Mr. A. O. 
Moore, of New York, imported sting- 
less bees from Central America, about 


office of the American Agriculturist in 


| Albany 
| the first intimation the Bee Fraternity | 


THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


September, 1860; but they were found | 


dead after the first cold weather. 

In the American Agriculturist, Mr. 
Moore gives a full description with 
several illustrations of the bees and 
their combs. He says, that they cannot 
be kept with other bees on account of 
having no sting for self-defence. Mr. 
Moore was about 3 months in Central 


| America and paid particular attention 


te these bees. 
Fremont, Ohio. 


[In reference tothis scheme the Amer- 
ican Agriculturist_says : 
‘“*It is proposed by W. S. Hawley to 


|introduce the stingless bees of South 


America as soon as a sufficient number 
of subseribers warrant the enterprise. | 
The circular states that an article in an | 
paper in September last * was 





of the United States had that there ex- | 
isted anywhere on the habitable globe | 
| 


I—Queen Bee. 2—Side View. 3—Worker. 


stingers.’ 
ternity’ did not read the American Ag- 


ured and described the stingless bees, 
but had a colony of the bees themselves 
on exhibition at our office when it was in 
Water street. Figures 1and2represent 
different positions of the queen bee of 


the Jicote variety of the stingless bees. | 


Figure 3 is one of the workers.” 

Mr. Hawley was unfortunate in many 
expressions in his circular. 
for January imagines that he stated that 
the Rev. W. F. Clarke was killed by a 


bee-sting on the back of his tongue, | 
and having written to Mr. Clarke to| 
know whether he was dead or not, re- | 
ceived a long reply stating that he was | 


alive and well, and that he ‘hoped to 
do a little more good in the world before 
leaving it.””. This was the result of Mr. 
Hawley’s awkward manner of express- 
ing himself. He did not intend to say 
Mr. Ciarke was dead, but a man who, 


later, accidentally got a bee in his mouth, | 


which stung him, etc. 

Then, again, Mr. King, in the Bee- 
Keepers’ Magazine, complains of Mr. 
Hawley’s bungling way of expressing 
himself, carrying the idea that Mr. King 
endorsed his project, which Mr. K. 
emphatically denies. 

Now comes another circular from Mr. 
Hawley, stating that he will stay in Bra- 
zil two or three years, in the employ of 


the Brazilian government, ‘to intro- | 


duce the mysteries of American bee- 


| keeping” into that country.—Eb.] 


--—- - 
From the Prairie Farmer. 


Bee-Keeping as Woman’s Work. 
MRS. L. HARRISON. 


Some women love to be dependent 


jand to be comueres to clinging vines, | 
( 


| which are lifted into air and sunshine 
| by sturdy oaks; there are others again 
| who scorn dependency, and can stand 
|true womanhood. This kind of woman 
loves to be a producer, and in olden 
time found abundant range in manu- 
facturing cloth. Solomon says: ‘‘she 
| seeketh wool and flax, and worketh wil- 
lingly with her hands; she layeth her 
hands to the spindle, and her hands 
hold the distaff.” The use of steam 
has almost entirely dispensed with spin- 
ning wheels ana looms from the house- 


hold, so self-reliant women are prying 
into every nook to discover some other | tal : 
develope her | thick pasteboard or paper on one side, 


}avenue where she can 
| mind and energy. 


| Scientific bee-culture is an open field 
1860, and had them on exhibition in the | to all women of energy and brains; here 


Gleanings | 


erect guided by light from heaven and | 


ment, and production. Why! we do 
not even have to pay one cent to be ad- 
mitted to the membership of bee con- 
ventions, being regarded as superior 
beings or asornaments of enough value 
to pay all admission fees, badges, etc. 
If we compete with the other sex in 
making pants or in teaching, we will be 
obliged to accept less pay than they do; 
but who ever heard of a pound of honey 
| bringing less because it was produced 
| bya woman? No “ vines” had better 
|}embark in the business, or women of 
| means, who know nothing practically of 
| bee-culture, but purpose to hire the 
| bees cared for by others, and expect to 
|reap a rich reward from their invest- 
ment; but any woman who can make 
good bread, pick a goose, milk a cow, or 
harness a horse, can make bee-keeping 
a success. 

We know a woman who is going out 
to wash by the day in order to earn 
money to pasepene a colony of bees. 
We opine that she will make bee-keep- 
ing a success asshe is bright, smartand 
self-reliant. She has the misfortune to 
have a paralytic husband, and thus 
exerts herself to make a comfortable 
living, and educate a feeble son. All 
honor to her and other brave women 
who never shirk the burdens of life. 





| There is nothing connected with bee- 
| Reopens but what a woman can do as 
a species of the honey bee that has no| wel 

It was because the ‘ Bee Fra- | be expected to manufacture her hives 
|any more than a house-keeper to build 
riculturist, as We, in 1861, not only fig- | 


, as the other sex. She should not 


her own house; but as hives, frames, 
|and surplus boxes can be purchased 
cheaply in the flat, we know no reason 
why she cannot learn to nail them to- 
gether. Weshould have tried our hand 
at it long ago, if we had nota partner 
who is an expert at it. 

No one should engage in the business 
expecting to find a ** Bonanza,” but any 
woman may reasonably expect fair re- 
turns for the money and time expended. 
One or two coloniesis sufficient to com- 
| mence with, if your knowledge increases 
in like ratio with your bees, all will be 
smooth sailing and a prosperous voyage. 

Peoria, Ill. . 





For the American Bee Journal. 


| 

| Spring Feeding—Spring Dwindling. 
| _—_—_——. 

| 


WM. 8S. BARCLAY. 


These two subjects, although appar- 
ently so different, are so nearly solated 
| that we consider it not at all improper 
| to treat of them together. some of our 
| fraternity having gone so faras to insist 
| that the former is even the cause of, or 
| productive of the latter, assigning as a 

reason that feeding causes an undue 
| flight of the bees in such seasons, as in 
many cases they are unable to return to 
their hives, and many being prevented 
| from so doing, produce a decline in the 
| population of the colony, and thus they 
account for spring dwindling. However 
we may dissent from this view of the 
| case, it occurs to us that this unseason- 
able flight, as itis termed, may be the 
means of saving us from that other dis- 
jaster so much dreaded—dysentery 
| which I cannot look upon as a disease, 
but, as Mr. Doolittle well disposes of 
the subject, the unnatural quaitilien of 
the organs of the bee consequent upon 
long confinement to the hive. 

As to spring feeding, opinions do not 
differ so much on the subject itself, as 
to its time of commencing ; how it shall 
| be conducted ; for what purpose it shall 
| be resorted to: how leng it shall con- 
| tinue, etc. When we have concluded to 
| feed, it will be our first purpose to see 
that the hive and the bees are in proper 
condition for giving the feed. Our 
practice in the past has been like the 
| following : We make our hive perfectly 

comfortable for the bees to go to any 
part of it when necessary, by the use of 
| proper packing, suitable division boards, 
etc. We place the bees in the west side 
'of the hive — standing to face the 
south), first having placed a chaff divi- 
sion board next the side-wall of the 
hive. As to this division board, it may 
not be amiss to say, that it is made by 
taking an empty frame and tacking 





lay it flat and fill tightly with wheat 
chaff, then tack on the other side of the 
frame heavy woolen cloth, such as old 





|isa free range for discovery, improve- | comforts or blankets; the frame is then 
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ready for use the same as any other 


division board. We leave only enough 
combs for the bees to cover entirely, 
then insert along side these combs an- 
other chaff frame; on the opposite side 
of this chaff frame we place our frame 
containing the honey we wish to feed, 
or a feeder of suitable kind containing 
either honey or sugar syrup, and an 
empty comb, the cells of which have 
been filled with water. We may then 
insert another chaff frame, and if space 
still remains in the hive, it may be filled 
with wheat chaff. Let me here say, 
that I consider clean wheat chaff asa 
proper absorbent of moisture, superior 
to any packing I have ever used. 

It may be asked why, at the time of 
feeding, we have given a comb contain- 
ing water. In reply we say, to prevent 
the flight of our bees in search of water 
which they consume very eagerly when 
being fed. Water may also be given in 
various other ways, as, for instance, 
small sponges may be filled and placed 
over the combs containing the bees and 
brood; cotton rags may be saturated 
with water and hung in the same man- 
ner. A colony thus treated will be 
found to adhere more closely to their 
hives when being fed than they will do 
in the absence of water. 

When the feeding is to be conducted 
as proposed, after the food and water 
have been properly introduced, the next 
important matter to receive attention is 
the careful covering of the combs. For 
this purpose we use a soft woolen quilt 
or blanket to securely cover the combs, 
and then place on top of this a box or 
frame 4 inches deep, filled with wheat 
chaff, observing carefully that no space 
is left open forthe passage of a current 
of air through the brood combs. But 
little fear need be felt of making the 
bees too warm. Should such be the 
case, a portion of the top covering can 
easily be removed. After the hive has 
been placed in the condition described, 
all that remains for us to do is to be 
watchful that at no time the feed or 
water supply shall be permitted to fall 
short, and when the condition of the 
colony and the state of the weather will 

vermit it, place anempty comb for eggs 
yetween two of the brood combs, ob- 
serving carefully that we have enough 
bees to entirely cover all the combs. 
The importance of keeping up the feed- 
ing until nature supplies ample stores 
for the bees, will be apparent to any 
one who will go tothe mouth of the hive 
onacold morning, and there find the 
young larve which have been carried 
out of the hive during the night. This 
is also an additional reason why we in- 
sist that no more combs be given than 
the bees can protect, in which case loss 
of brood from being chilled will not 
take place. 

When. unfortunately, in some cases 
our bees have suffered from dysentery, 
we have found the best remedy we 
could apply wasa supply of waterinside 
the hive; especially did we find this 
was the case when the bees had free 
access to artificial pollen, such as rye 
meal or other suitable substance. It is 
better in all cases where the colony has 
been severely affected with this trouble, 
to remove the soiled combs to a popu- 
lous colony, and in their place furnish 
clean combs, and to do this even ata 
loss of brood combs of the afllicted col- 
ony. No danger need be apprehended 
in giving those combs toa strong colony, 
as they will soon clean them off without ' 
being at all affected. This is another 
reason Why we cannot assent that dys- 
entery is a disease. 

Beaver, Pa., Dec. 21, 1880. 


-_-——<—— + « 


& The Rock River Valley Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association will hold their annual 
meeting the second Tuesday in Feb- 
ruary, 1881. The weather was such 
that our Secretary was not at our last 
meeting and our Secretary pro tem hay- 
ing failed to send in his report, I send 
the above notice. A. Rice, Pres. 


--_- - 


g@ The Nebraska Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold their Annual Conven- 
tion, onthe 10th and llth of February. 
1881, at Plattsmouth, Cass Co., Neb. 
Western Iowa bee-keepers are cordially 
invited to attend. ‘i 

IirRAM CraioG, Pres. 
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THOMAS C. NEWMAN. 


EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 





CHICAGO, ILL., JAN. 12, 1881. 


How to Prepare Bees for Shipping. 





When is the best time to ship bees 
from here to Dakota, and please give 
directions for preparing them for ship- 
ment that far ? . B. ELLISON. 

[The best time for shipping that dis- 
tance would be April, or quite early in 
May, before the combs are too heavy 
with brood; but with proper care in | 
preparing them and ordinary usage in 
handling, they may be shipped at any 
time with comparative safety, except in 
quite cold weather. 

The first work is to go through your 
hives and extract about all the un- 
capped honey, as the least daubing will | 
prove fatal to the bees ; then procure a | 
block one inch square, and as long as 
the hive is wide, in this cut notches and 
tack in the bottom of the hive, in which 
to place the frames to keep them steady ; 
now select the new combs and those 
heavy with brood or sealed honey, se- 
cure them well in the frames with strip- 
binders, and place in the hive ; tack the 
ends of the frames firmly to the rabbets 
on which they rest; dip the blanket in 
clean water, lightly wring, fold about 6 
thicknesses, and lay on the front ends of 
the frames. If your hive has no porti- 
co, leave off the cover, and instead use 
wire cloth, nailing on top of that three 
1-inch strips, 2 inches wide—1 across the 
centre, the others across each end—to 
insure ventilation when piled on each 
other. Now tack wire cloth over the 
entrance, and your bees are ready for 
shipment to Australia if needs be. 

If the hive has a portico, prepare in 





the same manner as above, except to 
bore a 144 inch hole in each side of the | 
brood chamber, and also in the cover, | 
which will be used in place of the wire 
cloth over the frames; the holes to be 
covered inside and outside with wire- | 
cloth, to admit of ventilation. Leave 
the entrance open full size, but cover | 
the entire portico securely with wire- | 
cloth, leaving free access to it from the 
interior of the hive. ; 

Prepared in this manner, we have | 
shipped full colonies, at all seasons from | 
May Ist till Aug. 10th, to Connecticut, | 
Canada, Pennsylvania, Virginia, South | 
Carolina, Georgia, and many other 
States, North and South, with perfect 
success. In August last Mr. Alfred H. 
Newman shipped a colony, prepared in | 
this manner, to New Zealand, via San | 
Francisco. The trip occupied sia weeks 
by railroad and ocean steamer. Return 
advices, after a lapse of three months, 
stated they arrived safely and in good | 
condition, but many of the bees were | 
dead, which were probably old bees. 
He has an order from New South Wales 
for two colonies in the spring, which he 
informs us will be prepared in the same 
manner.—ED. ] 


G Sample copies of the Weekly 
BEE JOURNAL will be sent free to any 
names that may be sentin. Any one 
intending to get up a club can have 
sample copies sent to the persons they 
desire to interview, by sending the) 
names to this office. 


Compulsory Honesty. | 


Weare frequently in receipt of letters | 
asking for the draft or form of a general 
law, applicable to and prohibitory of, the | 
almost universal adulterative poisoning | 
now so largely practiced. The last 
number of the American Grocer gives 
the copy of a bill recently prepared un- | 
der the auspices of the National Board | 
of Trade, embracing the suggestions ot | 
the ablest of the competitive essays 
received by the Messrs. ‘Thurber, in 
response to their prizes of $1,000 offered 
for the best on the subject. ‘he follow- 
ing is a copy of the bill as prepared by 
the committee : 


A BILL to Prevent the Adulteration of 

Fvod or Drugs. 

Be it enacted, &c., That no person or cor- 
poration shall Knowingly transport, or cause 
lu be transported, from tie State, district, 
or territory, in which he resides or dues 
business into any other State or lerritory, or 
from any foreign country, or other State or 
territory, inty the State or territory in whicu 
lie resides or dves business, fur sale or bar- 
ter, or lo be offered tur saie or barter, any 
article of fuod or drugs adulterated within 
the meaning of this act, and any person 
violating the above provisivn shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeauor, aud upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined not more 
than fifty dollars fur each offense. 

SEc. 2.—That no person shail, within the 
District of Columbia or in any of the terri- 
tories, or in any tort, arseual, dock-yard, v1 
reservation, Or other place uuder the juris- 
diction of the United States, manutacture, 
vifer for sale, or sell any article of tovd or 
drugs Which is adulterated within the mean- 
ing of this act, and any person violating this 
provision shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, aid upon Convictiou thereof shali 
be punished by a fine not exceeding tifty 
dollars. 

Sec. 3.—If, on examination of any article 
of tood or drugs imported trom any foreign 
country, it is found to be adulterated wituin 
the meaning of this act, a return to that 
effect shall be made upou the invoice, anu 
articles so noted shals not be permitted to 
pass the Customi-house or be delivered to the 
consignees, unless On re-examination, as 
provided for in this act, it shall be found 
that the said articles are not adulterated. 

Sec. 4.—The owner or cousignee shall 
have the privilege of calling at his own ex- 
pense for a re-examination, and ou deposit- 
ing with the Culiector of Customs such sum 
as he may deem sufficient to defray such 
expeuses it shall be the duty of the Col- 
lector of Customs to procure a certilicate, 
under oath from a public analyst, of a care- 
ful analysis of the articlesin question ; and 





| in Case the report by certiticate of the ana- 


lyst shall declare the report of the officer 
who examined the goods Ww be erroneous and 
the said articles to be unadulterated, the 
said articles shall be returned to the owner 
or consignee, and passed without reservation 
on payment of the duties, if any. But in 
case the officer’s return shall be sustained 
by the analyst the said articles shall remain 
in Charge of the Collecter of Customs, to be 
dispused of in accordance with reguiatious 
to be prepared by the National Board vi 
Health and approved by the Seeretary of the 
‘Treasury: PSOVIDED, That the owner or 


| Consighee, On paymeut of Charges of storage 


and other expeuses necessarily incurred by 
the United States, and on giving bond, with 
sureties satisfactory to the Collector, agree- 
ing to remove said articles trom the United 
States, shall have the privilege of re-export- 
ing them at any time within the period of 
six months after the date of the report ot 
the inspector or public analyst. 

Sec. 5.—In order to carry into effect the 
provisions of this act, the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury is hereby authorized to appoint 
from names submitted to him for that pur- 
pose by the National Board of Health one 
or more suitable qualified persons as special 
inspectors and as public analysts for adul- 
terated food and drugs at such ports of entry 
as the Secretary of the Treasury may deem 
expedient, and it shall be the auty of the 
National Board of Health to prepare in- | 
structions governing the work of such in- 
spectors and analysts, which, when approved 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, shall 
govern their action, and thatof collectors ot 
customs, in preventing importation from 








foreign countries of food or drugs adulter- 
ated within the meaning of this act. 
Sec. 6.—The National Board of Health | 


| Shall make, or cause to be made, examina- 


tion of specimens of food and drugs collected 
under its direction in various parts of the 
country, and shall publish in its weekly bul- 
letin the results of such analyses. If it 
shall appear from such examination that any 
of the provisions of this act have been vio- 
lated, the Secretary of the Board shall at 
once report the facts to the proper United 





States district attorney, with a copy of the 


results of the analyses duly authenticated 
by the analyst under vath. 

Sec. 7.—lt shall be the duty of every dis- 
trict attorney to whom the Secretary of the 
National Board of Health or any collector 
of customs shall report any violation of this 
act to cause proper proceedings to be com- 
menced and prosecuted without delay for 


| the tines and penalties in such case provided, 


unless, upon inquiry and examination, he 
shall decide that such proceedings cannot 
probably be sustained, in which case he 
shall report the facts to the National Board 
ot Health. And for the expenses incurred 
and services rendered in all such cases the 
district attorney shall receive and be paid 
from the Treasury such sum as the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall deem just and 
reasonable, upon the certificate of the judge 
before whom such cases are tried or 
disposed. 


SEc. 8.—An article shall be deemed to be 


adulterated within the meaning of this Act: 
A.—lIn the case of drugs. 


1. lf, when sold under or by a name 
recognized in the United States Pharma- 
copeeia, it differs from the standard of 
strength, quality or purity laiddown therein. 

2. if, when sold under or by a name not 
recognized in the United States Pharma- 
cope@ia, but which is found in some other 
pharmacopeeia or Other standard work on 
Materia Medica, it differs materially from 
the standard of strength, quality or purity 
laid down in such work. 

3. If its strength or purity fall below the 
professed standard under which it is sold. 

B.—In the case of food or drink. 

1. If any substance or substances has or 
have been mixed with it so as to reduce or 
lower Or injurivusly affect its quality or 
strength. 

2. if any inferior or cheaper substance 
or substances have been substituted wholly 
or in part for the article. 

3. if any valuabie constituent of the 
article has been wholly or in part abstracted. 

. if it be an imitation of or be sold 
under the name of another article. 

5. If it consists wholly or in part ofa 
diseased or decomposed, or putrid or rotten, 
animal or vegetable substauce whether 
manufactured or not, or in the case of milk, 
if it is the produce of a diseased animal. 

6. if it be colored or coated, or polished 
or powdered, whereby damage is concealed, 
or it is made to appear better than it really 
is, or of greater vaiue. 

7. Af it contain any added poisonous in- 
gredient, or any ingredient which may ren- 
der such article injurious to the heaith of a 
person consuming it: PROVIDED, That 
the National Board of Health may, with the 
approval of the Secretary of the ‘freasury, 
from time to time declare certain articles or 
preparations to be exempt trom the provi- 
sious of this act: AND PROVIDED FUR- 
THER, That the provisions of this act shall 
notapply to mixtures or compounds RECOG- 
NIZED as ordinary articles ot feod, provided 


that the same are not injurious to health, | 


and that the articles are distinctly labellea 


as a mixture, stating the components of the | 


mixture. 

Sec. 9.—It shall be the duty of the Na- 
tional Buard of Health to prepare and pub- 
lish from time to time lists ot the articles, 
mixtures or compounds declared to be ex- 
empt from the provisions of this act in ac- 
cordauce with the preceding section. ‘The 
National Board ot Health shall also from 
tune to time fix the lunits of variability per- 
missable in any article or compound. 

SEc. 10.—The term “food” as used in 
this act shall include every article used for 
food or drink by man. Tue term “drug” 
as used in this act shall include all medi- 
cines tor internal or external use. 

SEc. 11.—All the regulations and declara- 
tions of the National Board of Health, made 
under this act from time to time and promul- 
gated, shall be printed in the Statutes-at- 
Large. 


SEc. 12.—This act shall take effect ninety 
days after it shall have become a law. 

We would suggest amending 2 1, 2d 
line, by inserting ‘‘ manufacture, sell, 
or cause to be manufactured, sold, or” 
between the words corporation shall. 
The penalty for violations should be not 
less than $50 nor more than $100, and 
contiscation—one-half the fine to go to 
the informer, when collected. The sec- 
tions should all be modified so as to 
simplify prosecutions and render more 
certain their enforcement. We are 
aware some doubts exist as to the pro- 
priety or power of Congress to meddle 
in the matter; but properly amend the 
sections of this bill to prevent the man- 
ufacture, sale or transportation of com- 
pounds intended to deceive consumers, 
then view them collectively in the light 
of a sanitary measure, and all scruples 
will at once vanish. The specitications 


Jan. 12, 


appended as a part of 78 meet with our 
full approval. 
A bill should be, in fact will be, intro- 
duced in Congress at an early day to re- 
form the outrageous abuses now prac- 
|ticed. Meantime, continue to agitate. 
| Bee-keepers’ societies, every society or 
|person who is a producer, every me- 
,chanic or person who is a consumer, 
| every merchantor grocer who is a buyer 
| or seller—in fact, every honest person—is 
|interested, and should do all in his 

power to consummate the much needed 
| reform. 











Plant Sweet Clover. 





The following extract is from a recent 
|number of the Jndiana Farmer, and it 
\is gratifying that their experience has 
| been so identical with ours, as given on 
| page 361, August, 1880, number of BEE 
| JOURNAL. We believe all bee-keepers 
| will fully concur with everything we 
|have heretofore written in favor of 
| planting for honey pasturage. after giv- 
| ing the matter a fair and impartial trial. 
| We suggest that it will pay to plant 
| sweet clover in the East where land is 
| valuable, for the reason that it is a per- 
fectly hardy plant, requiring no great 
care in the preparation of ground, no 
special adaptability of soil, no scientific 
| or expensive culture, nor an especially 
| favorable season; harrow in the seed, 
| on a waste spot, wet or dry, clay, sand 
or gravel, hillside or gully, anywhere, 
and it will take care of itself. In the 
West, where land is cheap, it will pay 
to plant it, for it takes no time from 
| other crops. It will pay to plant it in 
| the North, where the winters are long 
| spring bloom late, and frost early in 
fall, because it gives a continuous 
| bloom in summer, after white clover 
|and basswood have failed in their nec- 
tar secretion; and it will pay to plant 
}it in the South, where the summers are 
long and the drouths severe, for winter 
frosts and frequent rains are not neces- 
sary to its development. We doubt if 
|there is a locality in America over- 
stocked with bees, that has not in its 
immediate vicinity enough of non-pro- 
ductive soil to give every bee-keeper a 
remunerative yieldof honey, if properly 
utilized in the production of honey- 
yielding plants. ‘To be sure, a little ex- 
penditure of time and money would be 
necessary ; but not nearly so much as is 
expended every year in feeding to pre- 
vent starving. More bees die each year 
from want of honey pasturage, than 
would doubly pay for the time and ex- 
pense of providing it. Moreover, the 
consequent increase of stock would re- 
pay all expense incurred. At 25 to 30 
| cents per pound for the seed, any bee- 
| keeper can afford to put in at least one 
|pound for every colony. Try it, and 
try other plants; try everything. 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








| Some five years ago we received a 
| package of sweet clover (Melilotus alba) 
seed trom Mr. C. F. Muth, Cincinnati. 
| We did not believe at that time that 
| planting for honey would pay. Still we 
concluded to give the matter a fair test. 
| We scattered seed in several different 
| places, selecting as many different kinds 
|of soil as possible. ‘The sequel proved 
| that there is no soil so poor in which 
| melilot will not grow, and it will thrive 
| under almost any or all circumstances, 
| and in all kinds of Weather. We have 
| watched this plant closely for the past 
| three years aud we are satistied that it 
'is one of the very best that we can 
| plant for honey alone. Blooming as it 
does from the first of July to Septem- 
ber, makes it of still greater value, fill- 
ing the gap from basswood to fall 
flowers. ‘Ihe most disagreeable fact is 
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hat it is fit for nothing else. Cattle | 

w ill sometimes browse on it early in the 
spring, otherwise it is not touched by | 
stock. Last season, although the bees | 
could find nothing else on which to work, | 
the melilot kept them busy, enabling us | 
to continue queen-rearing, and to build 
up nuclei without cessation, until late | 
in the season. It may be sown at any 
time ; it is biennial; does not bloom but | 
very little the first year, and at the close 
of the second year dies out root and | 
branch. Some objections are raised, 
claiming that if it becomes fairly es- 
tablished it is a pernicious weed; but, 
as it dies the second year, root and 
branch, it is easily gotten rid of if not 
allowed to go to seed. As an ornament 
to roadsides it is far superior to dog- | 
fennel or rag-weed. To » omen who own 
rough, broken, or waste land, we can | 
well say it will pay you to plant melilot. 
It yields a delicious honey. equal to, if | 
not superior to white clover, especially | 
as regards the flavor. Four pounds of | 
seed will sow an entire acre, although | 
we would advise sowing it only in waste 
places, along the roadsides, along creeks, 
brooks, on hillsides, along railroads, etc. 


<< — + + 


Congratulations to the Weekly. 


While thousands have approved and 
praised the Weekly, and congratulated 


us uponits appearance, weare surprised | 


that there are no more who preferred 
the old size and shape—those who have 
spoken of this preference being only 
about one toa thousand who have sig- 
nified their approval. The enthusiasm 
over the birth of the Weekly exceeds 
our most sanguine expectatations, and 
it is exceedingly gratifying to know 


that our efforts to make an acceptable | 
paper are so universally appreciated. | 
To all we return thanks for their gen- | 


erous encouragement. The Weekly 


starts with very flattering prospects, and | 


is a success from the very first. From 


attention of the readeris directed to 
the following : 


The initial number of the Weekly Bee Journal has 
made its appearance. We expected a good paper, 
and the first number indicates that we shall nut be 
disappointed. F. N. WILDER. 


Iam much pleased with the first number of the 

Weekly Bee Journal. I have long wished for a 
weekly bee paper. GEO. 'T. WHEELER. 
_ The Weekly has arrived and I like it. As of old it 
is a model publication. Now get up an Emerson 
Sinder suitable fur it and we will not only wish the 
editora Happy New Year—but the Weekly Bee 
JOurna) a successful year. JAMES HEDDOUN. 

| We have hada large lot of Binders made especially 
for the Bee Journal, and will sell them at wholesale 


rates just to accommodate our patrons. They retail | 
for a dollar, but we will send them to any address | 


postpaid for 85 cents.—ED.] 


The Weekly is received. I like it. All will be 
pleased to know what occurs, as events transpire, 
rather than thirty days after date. 

T. F. BINGHAM. 


I liked the Monthly ; but I like the Weekly better. 
GEO. D. STAATS. 


lvery much appreciate your change of = Monthly | 


to the Weekly . CRIPE. 


1 like the idea of the Weekly Bee Journal. I want 
and must have every number. I cannot afford to 
miss one of them. W. T. STEWART. 


ee Journal. 


I have received the first number of the Weekly 
Bee Journal and am much pleased with it. 
D. L. WHITNEY. 


The Weekly Bee Journal is the one thing needed to 
complete my happiness as a bee-keeper. 1 cannot 
do withuut it, and shal! not as long as it is published. 
Success to the Weekly Bee Journal. H. JONES. 


{am very thankful that the Bee Journal is to issue 
every week ; furmerly it seemed very long to wait a 
month for it. So itis with pleasure that 1 send my 
subscription. My 17 colonies of bees are in my cellar 
packed in straw and are in good condition. 

CHARLIE H. BRADISH. 


lam pleased with the appearance of the Weekly 
Bee Journal. I have the pleasure to hand you the 
difference between my subscription for the Monthly 


and the Weekly for the balance of my present time. | 


H. LITTELL. 


Mr. G. H. B. Hooper, editor of the Dominion Api- 
arian Bazaar, writes: “The Bee Journal is well 
worth all it costs, and should be in the hands of every 
bee-keeper in America, as I hope it will be.” 


lam very glad we are to have a Weekly Bee Jour- 
nal. I think it will be a great benefit to bee-keepers 
in general. A. D. STOCKING. 


l welcome the Weekly Bee Journal, and wish it and 
its editor much success. WM. CHRIST. 


I have received the first copy of the Weekly Bee | 
It is just the thing, and is what | have been | 


Screen hing for. 1 hope it will be a success. 
or years wishing for. 0 w eas \e 
' 4 it J. H. MURDOCK. 


llike the Weekly Bee Journal and think it willa 


benefit to bee-keepers and hope it will pay the pub- 
lisher well. I wish it success. D. LOVEJOY. 


| that will be more frequent in its visit. 


| teachings and wish it success. I have 65 colonies in 


| nail squarely on the head” that should have been | connection 


| all the light and knowledge at your commen. 


° | pensables. 
the many letters of commendation the | fi 
| the frames. 


| were eaten u i ! 
| Lhave now close the entrances of all my hives with 


nal, and wish you every success. 


| articles for it. 


& Please examine the date after 
your name on the wrapper label of this 
JOURNAL and see that proper credit is 
given. Suchis oftena sufficient receipt, 

|now that the JouRNAL comes weekly. 

In the great rush of the past week or 
two, some mistake may have occurred 
which we shall be most happy to correct, 
if our attention is called to it. 

«> Our stock of No. 1 having been 
exhausted—we have not been able to 
send it to many hundreds of names 


The publisherof the American Bee Journal, here- 
tofore published Monthly, now issues that well- 
known and favorite periodical Weekiy. It is a 
beautifully printed 8-page, 4-column paper, and is 
sent to subscribers at $2.00 a year.—Fruit Grower. 


Iam much pleased at the prospect of obtaining 
weekly news on the subject of bee-culture. 
B. E. MILES. 


The Westy Bee Journal! has put in its appearance 
and I am highly pleased with it. To think we are to 
see it once » week makes smiling faces at our house. 
1 am improving very slowly from my long sickness 
and hope soon to be able to send you a short article. 
G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


The Weekly Bee Journal is received. I like it very 
much, and must have every number for 1881. 
SAMUEL D. RIEGEL. 

I learn enough from the Bee Journal to pay the 
subscription price four times over. I have now 40 
colonies in good condition on the summer stands, 
but sheltered. Bees did not swarm much during the 
past season—though they increased from 25 to 4U, an 


d : y . 
gave me 600 Ibs. of surplus honey. I wish’ the Sent in for that purpose. We send this 
Weekly every success. T. SMITH. 


| No. in its stead. 
You have made a long stride in the furtherance of | 
the science and art of bee-culture by issuing a | es 
Weekly Bee Journal. I congratulate you and hope 
it will be as great a benefit to its publisher financially 


eS es ey Cee Association will hold its annual Con- 
. CORBETT. “ : ~ : 
vention in Indianapolis, January 13th 
and 14th. The Convention will be held 
in the State Agricultural rooms, corner 
Tennessee and Market Streets. Re- 
LEE EMericK. | duced rates have been secured at 


whi ee tne Weekly for 181. 1 am thankful for | several first-class hotels. Many in- 
at at TE Geaner bade cemeenes ae papers will be read on the 


1 owe about all I know about bee-keeping to its | terestin 

different subjects pertaining to the 
science of apiculture. Samples of the 
latest improved implements used in 
with modern bee-culture 
will be on exhibition. 
FRANK L. DovuGueErtTy, Sec. 


It seems like parting with a friend to give up the 
familiar face of the old Monthly Bee Journal, that 
has made me regular visits for so many years ; yet | 
— that this progressive age demands a journal 


Langstroth hives in the cellar. JOHN MEADOR. 
Place me on the list for the Week] 


Bee Journal 
for 1881. 1 know it will be good. You 


ave “hit the | 


driven long ago, in giving usa Weekly Bee Journal. 
1 wish it prosperity and a host of subscribers. 
JOHN W, STURWOLD. 


The Bee Journal comes in its new garb; it has . 7 
greatly assisted me through the trials of the past. | ——-—-—--__—- a —— 
May its visits in the future bring good news of in- 
creasing prosperity for us bee-keepers. 

R. H. WEIR. 
I hope the Bee Journal will be an abundant success. 


I have learned much from it in the past, and confi- 
dently expect still more the coming year. Give us 





- MILES. 


I have been greatly benefitted by the Bee Journal 
in the past, and expect much profit from it in the , 
future. WM. BEARD. | 


leased with the prospect of having the | 
Weekly, and wish it abundant success. 
JOHN BAXTER. 


I like the appearance of the Weekly very mych, 
and think it will be much more satisfactory than a 
Monthly. I send you seven subscribers for it, and | 
we all wish it and you success. | 

O. J. HETHERINGTON. 


GLEANINGS. 


Iam well 
Bee Journa decided success. 


cious Florida oranges. 


I received the first number of the Weekly Bee | }-j j ’ “4 clv: 
Journal and am highly pleased with the change from kind notice of the W eekly ~ 
Monthly to Weekly. With me it is one of the indis- 
I have 17 colonies packed with straw on | 
the summer stands with quilt and chaff cushion over 
I have hw 
mice, the combs was not much disturbed but the bees 
except the head, wings and sting end. 
wire-cloth. C. J. CHURCH. 
The Weekly Bee Journal is received and I am well 
pleased it. I should feel lonesome without the Jour- 
HENky 8. LEE. 


on application.—Gleanings in Bee Culture. 
I am very glad to see the Bee Journal in its new | 


form. ‘This step indicates the progress of upiculture, | a 
with which the Journal is keeping a Wax. Imported Queens.—Mr. G. M. Doolit- 
| tle, is reviewing Novice’s A BC book, 
I like the change to the Weekly very much. Suc- 5 : rs Bt : 
cess to you. ‘ 7S hk. WricuT. | and on this subject says: I have had 


Send me the Weekly. I wish you great success 
8. C. DODGE. 


I have received the first number of the Weekly | t; ains ‘or honey. 
Bee Journal and like it first-rate. Geo. DRURY. taken pains to breed for h cy 


lam pleased with your new departure in starting a 
Weekly edition of the Journal. I have not beena 
reader of the Journal for the past yeur but will now 
renew my acquaintance with an old friend whose 
pages will grees me every week. J. H. MARTIN. 


| I am very much pleased with the Weekly Bee | 2 ey apna a 
| Journal, and would not think of doing without it, and | hundred dollars wouid not hire me 
I will find time after a while to we some more breed all my 
. MAHIN, D. | 


There was only one thing lacking in the American down.” 
Bee Journal and now even that cannot be said of it, | P 
for we ure to have our beloved Bee Journal four | 
times where before we had itonly once. It isa great | 
advance in apiculture when there is 1 demand for a 


good Bee Journal once a week. The weather has | be the greatest honey-producer down in 


been very cold for the past week, thermometer 10° to 
25° below. It will go hard with bees that are not 
| protected. HENRY G. BURNET. 


Maine. 


te We have to ask the indulgence of 
‘our correspondents. Notwithstanding 
| we have increased the capacity of the | 
BEE JOURNAL to a Weekly, still there | 


revel with delight. 


that we can only give a tithe part of it | Perforating separators. 


as fast as possible. i 

‘with which the Weekly is greeted, ex- | of an inch apart. 

ceeds our most sanguine expectations. | 

BRITISH BEE JOURNAL. 
« Those who have subscribed for | 

the Monthly or Semi-monthly, and may | 

| want to change for the Weekly, can do 


| so at any time by paying the difference. | honey : 


+ << >< ——_ - 








| We are happy to state that Mr. 
| Doolittle is slowly recovering his health. 





t= The Indiana State Bee-Keepers’ | 


«> Novice reports his lunch room a 
It is supplied with all 
that heart can wish for, including lus- 


t= Novice gives the following very 


For the first time since the world began, we are to 
have a Weekly Bee Journal, and I presume it is in 
one colony destroyed by | the hands of many of you by the time this reaches 
you. The first number makes a very creditable ap- 
pearance, and as it will be quite a task for friend 
Newman to get up such a one every week, shall we 
not turn in and give him a lift, in the way of subscrip- 
tions? If I am correct, a sample copy will be mailed 


three daughters df imported queens 
with it. I am quite sure it will beasuccess financially. | from as many breeders, and none of 
|them compared with the stock I had | 
With | 
the majority of apiarists, probably, your 
| remarks are correct ; but we have a few 
breeders whose queens are far ahead of 
a promiscuous importation from Italy— 
jat least, such is my opinion. Five} ™ ; e | 

to | Simple test is very striking, and always 
queens from an imported | ™ , 
'mother, and iet my present stock go | factured 


It grows from 4 to 7 feet high, | 
| and commences to bloom about Aug. 1. 
| It give white honey of fine flavor, and 
Mr. T. reports thousands of acres there, 
and the few bees in that locality, therein 


Perforated Separators.—J.C. Carpen- | 
‘is such a quantity of matter sent in| ter has gotten up a hand machine for | 


He says it will) JOURNAL OF HORTICULTURE. 
: lia yerforate tin or paper rapidly, and costs | 
this week—but we will give all a chance | but $5.00. 1t makes holes three-eighths | 


J. 8S. Wood copies from the travels of 
| Edward D. Clark, LL.D., the following 
| items on Cyprus and Hymettus bees and 


In these little cottages we found very 
large establishments of bees, but all the 
honey thus made is demanded by the 
| His many friends will be glad to hear it. | Governor ; so that keeping these insects 
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is only as a means of an additional tax. 
The manner, however, in which the 
honey is collected is so curious, and so 
worthy of imitation, that it merits a 
particular description. The contriv- 
ance is very simple, and was doubtless 
suggested by the more ancient{custom 
still used in the Crimea, of harboring 
bees in cylinders made of the bark of 
trees. They build up a wall formed 
entirely of earthen cylinders, each 
about three feet in length, placed one 
above the other horizontally, and closed 
at their extremities with mortar. This 
wall is then covered with a shed, and 
upwards of one hundred colonies may 
thus be maintained within a very small 
compass. 

From this Monastery (Saliani) it is 


| practicable to ride the whole way to the 


summit of Hymettus, but we preferred 
walking, that we might the more leisu- 
rely examine every object, and collect 
the few plants in flower at this late sea- 
son of the year. We saw partridges in 
great abundance, and bees in all parts 
of the mountain, not only at the mon- 
astery, where a regular apiary is kept, 
but also in such numbers diapsceed and 
feeding about the higher parts of Hy- 
mettus, that the primeval breed may 
still exist among the numerous wild 
colonies which inhabit the hollow trees 
and clefts of the rocks. 

| Their favorite food, the wild Thyme 
|(Thymus Serphyllum), in almost every 
| Variety, grows abundantly upon the 
| mountain together with Salvia pomifera 
}and Salvia verbascum, and to this cir- 
| cumstance may be owing the very heat- 
|ing quality of the honey of Hymettus. 
| The pawerful aromatic exhalation of 
these plants fills the air with a spicy 
| odor; indeed, this scented atenoaphere 
| is very striking characteristic of Greece 


jand of its islands, but it peculiarly 


| distinguishes the mountains of Attica. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ MAGAZINE. 


Test of Adulteration.—Professor Has- 
|brouck gives the following test of 
| purity for honey: ‘* Honey is very dif- 
| ferent from commercial glucose. It is 
|a mixture in very nearly equal yarts of 
dextrose and lacoulose. The dextrose 
| is the part that ‘ candies,’ is the same 
|kind of sugar as that which is found 
| dried in raisins, and is about one-third 
as sweet as cane sugar. The lacloulose 
will not candy, and is sweeter than cane 
sugar. Glucose made from starch isa 
| mixture generally of one part dextrose 
jand three parts dextrine—a gummy 
| substance used for stiffening calicoes, 
|and for gumming the backs of postage 
|stamps. Dextrine is never found in 
|pure honey. Now the test of dextrine 
‘is the solution of sub acetate of lead 
or Goulard’s water, which can be found 
at any drug store. This precipitates 
| the dextrine in any mixture as a thick 
| white curd, which remains floating in 
| the liquid. The same solution put into 
| honey does not change its color. This 


| 
| 
} 
i 
j 
| 
| 
| 


reliable. The glucose formerly manu- 
contained foreign matter 
| gathered in the process of making, by 


which it could be easily detected; but 


Fire Weed is reported by E. Tarr to | the specimens I have seen recently con- 


tained so little of these that they could 
be demonstrated only by the practical 
|chemist. The way on which we rely to 
| distinguish honey from its adulterants 
is by the polariscope, with which we 
can tell the difference between honey 
and grape sugar, and cane sugar, and 
glucose, as plainly as one can distinguish 
gold and iron, by the unaided eye.” 


e+ + —— 


Bees in Ireland.—It has been stated 


The enthusiasm | of an inch indiameter and three-eighths | so often that 1879 was disastrous among 


| bees that I need hardly endose it as 
|regards Ireland. Rain and wind pre- 
| vailed all the honey season here; but 
for three or four seasons it has been so 
unpropitious for honey gathering that 
nearly all the old apiarists have been 
discouraged. I fed the bees abundantly 
in autumn, winter and spring, wit 
syrup made from 4 lbs. of loaf sugar, to 
a quart of water, one spoonful of vine- 
gar, and half a glass of best whisky. 
‘his mixture I gave them in a dishfuls 
of 2 or 3 lbs. well covered with small 
pieces of sticks, 
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Couventious. 


Tuscarawas and Muskingum, 0. 


The Tuscarawas and Muskingum 
Valley Bee-Keepers’ Convention met 
at Newcomerstown, O.,on Wednesday, 
Oct. 6, at 1 p.m. President L. B. 
Wolfe being absent, Vice President 
Rey. W. Ballentine, of Muskingum, 
was called to the chair. After reading 
and approving the minutes of the last 
meeting, the following questions pro- 
posed for discussion were taken up. 

The cells in brood-combs by constant 
use become small, does this reduce the 
size of the bee? This question was 
opened by Mr. A. B. Thompson and 
followed by A. A. Fradenberg and Rev. 
W. Ballentine. After being ably dis- 
cussed it was referred to A. A. Fraden- 
berg for consideration at next meeting. 

Do bees make honey? The opinion 
of the Convention was that honey was 
a natural secretion of the flowers, and 
that bees did not make honey but 
gathered it from the flowers. 

What is the best method of wintering 
bees? A. B. Thompson’s method of 
wintering was in chaff-packed hives on 
summer stands. Mr. J. A. Bucklew’s 
method was to crowd the bees in the 
center of the hive by means of division 
boards, and then packing at each side 
of the bees with loose chaff, also filling 
the upper story with chaff. The Con- 
vention after considering the different 
methods of wintering bees gave prefer- 
ence to wintering in chaff-packed hives 
on summer stands. 

The By-Laws were read and six new 
members received. Adjourned till 9 
a.m. 

MORNING SESSION. 

In the absence of the chairman pro 
tem., Vice President A. A. Fradenberg 
occupied the chair: 

Do you work for extracted or comb 
honey, and from which do you realize 
the best results ? 

This question was one of some im- 
portance, and was ably discussed. On 
account of a lack of a home market for 
extracted honey bee-keepers had almost 
entirely worked for comb honey as there 
was a ready sale for all that had been 
produced. 

R. L. Shoemaker strongly favored 
extracted honey, nivlainet bee baeaene 
to use the extractor, and to place it upon 
the market in neatand attractive shape, 
with a guaranty that it was pure, and, 
just the same as consumers had been 
getting in comb honey, only they would 
get it cheaper. The opinion of the 
Convention was that more honey could 
be taken with the extractor than in the 
comb, but for lack of a market and 
demand for extracted honey it paid best 
in the comb. 

Can fertilization in confinement be 
made a success—if so, how? It was 
answered that it was not as yet a suc- 
cess, and may never be. 

Introducing queens? <A. A. Fraden- 
berg practiced the Betsinger plan and 
was generally successful. Mr. Nico- 


| explained by Mr. Jones, at the National 
Convention, at Cincinnati, O. 

Cambridge, Gurnsey Co., Ohio, was 
chosen as the place for the next meet- 
ing. J. A. Bucklew, Clarks, O.; R. L. 
Shoemaker, Newcomerstown, O., and 
F. J. Wardell, of Uhrichsville, O., were 
chosen as a committee to arrange a 
programme. 

On motion the Convention adjourned 
to meet at Cambridge, Ohio, on the first 
Wednesday in May, 1881. 

A.B. Thompson exhibited Peet’s com- 
bined shipping and introducing queen 
cages. J. A. Bucklew exhibited sam- 
ple copies of the four leading bee papers 
of the United States. The Convention 
tendered their thanks to the citizens of 
oe for the use of their 
vall. 

A. A. FRADENBERG, Pres. pro tem. 

J. A. BUCKLEW, Sec. 





Michigan State Convention. 





The Michigan State Convention of 
bee-keepers met at Lansing, on Dec. 8, 
1880. Asusualit was well attended and 
harmonious. 

Imitation honey and sugar were con- 
demned and a committee, consisting of 
the State Board of Health, was ap- 
pointed to bring the subject of adultera- 
tion before the State Legislature at once. 

A committee was also appointed to 
bring the question of foul brood before 
the Legislature with a view to prevent 
its spread and assist in its eradication. 
Foul-brood was reported to have existed 
around Battle Creek last summer, to 
some extent, but it isnow believed to be 
eradicated, exceptin one small apiary, 
consisting of 6 colonies, in West Leroy. 
The owner refused to destroy it, even 
when Mr. Salisbury and others offered 
to give him (the owner) healthy colonies 
in place of his sick ones, without money 
and without price. It is this case of 
selfish disregard to the interests of 
others without excuse or palliation that 
induced our Convention to bring the 
matter before the Legislature. We 
hope to have a law similar to Utah’s on 
the foul brood matter, and if it works 
as Well as our law relating to Yellows in 

yeach trees in this State, which was 
wrought forward by the Michigan 
Pomological Association, this action of 
our Association will be regarded as of 
great value to bee-keepers everywhere. 
Parties receiving queens in 


known to be clean, before putting them 
and boil the cages in which queens were 


brood in the purchase of queens from 
other apiaries. 


passed to the writers; among them 
were the following : 


portance of one 4 
State by counties, into 


: cages | 
were urged to put them in other cages | 


in their hives, and to destroy the bees | 


received from other apiaries, as a means 
of avoiding the risk of obtaining foul 


I wish to call the attention of the 
Michigan State Association to the im- 
organizing your 
ee-keepers’ soci- 





demus used a wire-cloth cage, of his 
own make, and introduced by Novice’s 
method. J. A. Bucklew removed the 
queen to be superseded and placed the 
new queen ina wire-cloth cage, between 
two of the brood combs for 48 hours ; at 
the end of that time he removed one of 
the stoppers from the cage and in its 
place put a plug of comb honey and 
allowed the bees to liberate the queen 
themselves when all was quiet. 

How shall we feed bees that lack win- 
ter stores—what and when to feed? It 
was answered that the time to feed was 
in August and September, and to use 
some one of the bee feeders now in use, 
or to take a glass fruit jar, fill it, tiea 
acloth over the mouth of the jar and 
invert it over the cluster of bees, and 


eties. There are many who will attend 
County Associations that will notattend 
the State or District Societies. The 
attendance at our meetings js mostly 
local and therefore the necessity of 
county organizations; not that I would 
do away with the State and District 
Associations, but build them up by 
spreading the knowledge of bee-culture 
among the farmers and that class of 
bee-keepers who are still ignorant of 
the inventions and _ discoveries in 
scientific apiculture. Asall the schools 
of learning in various sciences have 
adopted titles to distinguish them from 
other professions, I suggest that you 
bring the matter before your Associa- 
tion for investigation, &c., of adopting 
a title for bee-keepers. May your light 
in that way a gallon of feed could be| shine more and more, until ignorance 
fed in a few hours. Feed in August | and superstition will be vanished from 
and September in order that the bees | our land and the light of scientific bee- 
may have time to cap it over before | culture shall be seen and appreciated 
cold weather. For feed, use honey or | by all the world. We are having very 





best coffee A sugar made into syrup of | cold weather for this climate, the ther- | 


about the consistency of honey. | mometer was down to zero in Novem- 

Mr. A. A. Fradenberg by the aid ofa} ber. That is something new with us 
hive favored the Convention with an| and I fear many colonies of bees will 
explanation of D. A. Jones,a Canadian | perish this winter. We winter on sum- 
bee-keeper’s method of working bees as | mer stands and with but little protec- 


tion, and many of us had not put our 
| bees in winter-quarters when the cold 
| snap Came upon us. 

will not fail to appoint delegates to the 
National Association. Permit me to 
ask your Society for its co-operation in 
making the National Association a 
power for good and that it may prosper 
and prove a blessing to the bee-keepers 
of not only North America, but the 
world. y. P. ALLEN, 

Pres. National Association. 
Smith’s Grove, Ky. 





aN. 





fresh and new upon the subject pertain- 


gin; but I like the friendly way you 
brethren in the far north have of calling 
upon your southern friends to join you 
in your onward stride towards improve- 
ment in our pet science of apiculture. 
I was talking with a gentleman from 
your State yesterday, and he expressed 
his surprise at the thrift of our people, 
and the friendly reception tendered to 
any and all gentlemen from the north 
by the southern people. If any one of 
you have any fears, from political rea- 
sons, to come among us, tell him or 
them, one and all, that they are deluded, 
for our hospitality is as broad as our 
fields. S. C. DoDGE. 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Nov. 23, 1880. 





Several other letters were received by 
the secretary too late for theConvention, 
among which were one each from H. 
A. Burch and O. J. Hetherington. 

The following essay, by Mrs. L. B. 
Baker, was read: 


| Cellar vs. Out-Door Wintering. 


| I assume that the three followiug con- 


| ditions are essential to the best success 
in wintering bees, in-door or out, name- 

|ly, perfect quiet, total darkness, and 

| pure air of uniform temperature; and 
further, that these conditions should all 
be under control by the apiarist. 

For the present purpose we will con- 
sider the most approved chaff hive on 
| the one hand and the best arranged cel- 
| lar on the other, in the attempt to prove 
‘that the —— conditions re- 
| ferred to may be more nearly approxi- 
| mated in the cellar than out of doors. 

The first condition in the order is per- 
|fect quiet. That this cannot be so 
| nearly attained out of doors seems evi- 
| dent when we consider that there are 
six months of exposure to storms of 
| rain, hai] andsnow, with the accompany- 
|ing changes of temperature, which, 
despite the double-wall and packing, 
must have a disturbing effect upon the 
sensitive cluster within. Furthermore, 
unless the apiary be securely fenced, 
disturbances may arise from swine and 





Many congratulatory letters and} a or possibly from human 
essays were received and read, and "he obstacles in the way of the second 
votes of thanks were unanimously ; me wey : 


condition, namely, total darkness, are 
not so great, but do in a degree exist. 

The entrance left open for air will 
also admit light, and although but a 
faint ray, may be sufficient to tempt 
them to flight when a disturbance oc- 
curs, ata time when exposure would be 
fatal, thus gradually depleting the 
colony. In thecellar specially prepared 
for them there is not,as I can show, the 
slightest obstacle in the way of secur- 
ing total darkness. 

The third condition—pure air of uni- 
| form temperature—although last in the 
| order, is, I am sure. first in importance,, 
This secured, and the problem of win- 
| tering bees has been practically solved. 
| Changes of temperature, if felt, produce 
| disquiet. That a colony of bees with 
| all their packing and other absorbents 

can be as thoroughly protected from 
| these changes when the murcury stands 
'on one day at 35° above zero and on 
| another at 10° below, as they could ina 
|dry repository, with a range of tem- 
| perature not to exceed 10°, does not 
|seem possible. I believe that this con- 
dition can be better secured in the cel- 
jlar than by any method of out-door 
packing that has yet come under my 
observation. 

Precisely the best kind of cellar will 
| doubtless, like the various kinds of 
| hives we use, be a subject for difference 
|of opinion and debate; but with the 
| essential characteristics secured, meth- 
| ods may vary. A cellar for the aceom- 








I hope your Society | 


Jan. 12, 


modation of 50 colonies can be easily 
constructed from a portion of any ordi- 
nary vegetable cellar. If square, it 
should be about 10 feet each way, with 
double plastered wall with air space, 
plastered overhead, and made imper- 
vious to frost. If the floor is not dry, 
yave and cement it. The door should 
ye tight-fitting. A window is not 
necessary for the bees. I should by no 
means omit it, however, as it makes the 
room a treasure, worth all its cost, for 


|/a milk room or pantry in the heat of 
'summer. The window should be double- 


It is very difficult to write anything | 


ing to apiculture, and I hesitate to be- | 


glassed and provided with a close-fitting 
shutter that will exclude every ray of 
light when desired. The room thus ar- 
ranged is complete, and its ventilation 
is as simple and inexpensive as its con- 
construction. Connect one side of the 
room, near the floor, in the most con- 
venient way with the chimney in most 
constant use, by means of a stove-pipe. 


| From the opposite side of the room, 


midway between floor and ceiling, run 
acommon five or six-inch drain tile— 
at any convenient angle, well beiow the 
frost—about 50 feet in length, bringing 
it to the surface by aright angle, and 
covering it in such a way as to exclude 
leaves and other substances while 
allowing a free ingress of air. If you 
close the door you will perceive a steady, 
quiet flow of tempered air through the 
room. The draft can be regulated by a 
damper in the stove-pipe. In extremely 
cold weather the air should flow through 
the tile very slowly, that it may be 
brought to the temperature of the 
earth surrounding it. 


In a cellar similar to this I have kept 
bees for the last four years without the 
loss of a colony. We estimated the 
costof the cellar at $40. I am informed 
that a chaff hive like Shuck’s cannot be 
manufactured for less than $4.00, a price 
just double that of a single-wall hive. 
For 50 hives of each kind the difference 
in price would amount to $100. Deduct 
$40 for the cellar and we have a balance 
of $60 in favor of cellar wintering. 

Another item in its favor is that a 
hive securely housed one half the year 
will last much longer than one that is 
constantly exposed. A common objec- 
tion made to cellar-wintering is the 
abor of carrying the hives into and out 
of it,and perhaps doubling the opera- 
tion by giving them a mid-winter flight. 

We paid a man 50cents for putting 25 
colonies into the cellar (of course under 
our supervision). At this rate the cost 
for the season of moving 50 colonies 
would amount to $4.00. Will that sum 
cover the cost of packing 50 chaff hives? 

A superiority claimed for the double- 
wall hive is that it will better protect 
the bees from the heat of the sun. 

Willit not also retain the heat generated 
within by brood-rearing longer than the 
single hive, the walls of which come 
into immediate contact with the cool 
night air? For summer protection we 
think we have something that has all 
the advantages with some of the disad- 
vantages of a chaff hive, and ata slight 
cost. Itis an awning made of canvas, 
about three feet wide by four feet long, 
furnished with slats at each end, and 
with four screw hooks, one at each cor- 
ner, which fasten to four stakes. The 
canvas is prevented from resting on the 
top of the hive bya strip of board three 
or four inches wide. which serves as a 
sort of ridge-pole. Under the awning 
the breezes play, and the hive is shaded 
and fanned when desirable, and when it 
is not it can be laid aside. In the hot- 
test weather, with our hives and awn- 
ings, the bees do not cluster out except 
when ventilation has been neglected. 
The awning, it must be remembered, is 
a protection to the hive from weather- 
beating as well as a source of comfort 
to the bees. 

I am now done with the subject under 
special consideration, but would like to 
add a few words, personal and other- 
wise, upon bee-keeping for women. 
Within the last two or three years I have 
heard from various sources that I was 
about to give up bee-keeping, and the 
inference was invariably that it was 
no longer profitable. The facts are that 
Ihave not given up bee-keeping, and 
probably never shall entirely. To what 
extent I shall continue it will depend 
chiefly upon whether or not it will con- 

| flict with other duties that cannot be 
| ignored. 
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To nearly all women, at some time or! Wintering Bees.—I have just received | Bees in Seotland.—As far as I can| ¢ The Northwestern Illinois and 
other, will come the query ‘‘ What can the Weekly BEE JOURNAL with which | learn from various districts in Scotland, | Southwestern Wisconsin Bee-Keepers’ 
I do for self support in case a possible’ Iam much pleased. I would send you | bees are all in excellent condition; 1} Association will meet in the Temper- 
emergency makes it necessary ?” It | the money for it now but quite a num- | hope they will continue so till spring.| ance Hall, Freeport, Lll., on Tuesda > 
came to me eight years ago, and I ber of us will send for it in a short| The last heather honey harvest here | Jan. 11,1881. Mr. T. G. Newman, edi. 
thought I would see what there was in | time, which is much easier than sending | was the best for upwards of 50 years. | tor of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
bee-keeping. Every year up to the) for one copy at a time. Weare using The weather has been storming for the | has consented to be present and will 
present has found me amply satisfied the Golden bee hive in this county ; it) past 10 days, but more settled and mild | deliver a lecture on Progressive Bee 
with the returns for my time and labor, is a success. I cannot afford to do with- | to-day. JoHN D. Hutrcuison. | Culture. Several other prominent bee- 
but has not proved that I could rely out the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for | Glasgow, Scotland, Dec. 14, 1880. | keepers are expected to be present. <A 
upon it for self support. Whether | three times its cost. As tothe winter- | a | general invitation is extended to all in- 
could or not I was anxious to demon- ing of bees, all that the JoURNAL con-| ¢ a terested in bee-culture to be present. 
strate by actual experience, for the | tains on this subject is worth nothing to| 5 eyo Ee we Wreekl J. STEWART, Sec. 
benefit of other women as well as my us, as our bees winter themselves. | — the first — of the f -tt y | 2 
own, for although a failure on my part,They go into winter-quarters with | BEE JOURNAL. ees crop for this CLUBBING LIST 
would by no means signify failure for | plenty of honey and are therefore, pre- oe the. was we ved —_ yee av van over; - pS eee a 
others, it would most certainly prove pared to take care of themselves. I) /); S. per a aa More Honey | wWesupply the Weekly American Bee Journal 
that what I could do others also could | procured a Henderson queen last sum- | ‘hs fall. ig oe A a Ly experience | 14 any of the following periodicals, for 1881, at the 
do. I wished to see how many colonies | mer ; she is a real beauty. I am going ‘is fall is like - m. Camm. 1) prices quoted in the last column of figures. ‘The 
[ alone could do the work for, and also | to supply my apiary with queens from = began TR ey @ Space | frst column gives the regular yitacet baths 
how many more I could have sepervi- her next year. Please send me the , . . F , Publishers’ Price. Club. 
sion of nd make profitable. This I) Weekly and the money will be sent in| BENJ. FRANKLIN. | The Weekly Bee sourne) (7. G. Norma) og: 3s 











. ‘ | - * AT r ‘ and Gleanings in Bee-Culture (A.L. Root) 3 00.. 2 75 

have not been able to accomplish, and a short time. T. F. Brarp. | Franklinton, N. Y., Dec. 27, 1880. | Bee-Keepers’ Magazine (A.J.King).. 300° 2.00 

. . a | Bee-Keepers’ Exchange (J.H.Nellis). 2 75.. 20 
perhaps never shall. Duties that can- siardtown, Texas. | Weta Pound of H ile The 4 above-named papers......... 475.. 375 
not be laid aside would now make the "ee a ae P , Not a Pound of Honey.—Another sea- | Bee-Keepers’ Instructor (W.Thomas) 2 50.. 2 45 
attempt impossible. It may be that [Certainly; if requested to do 80, We | gon is past and our labors are closed in  Snsbamrecemel pen... 1 be 
other women have made the experiment | cheerfully send on the BEE JOURNAL | the apiary for 1886; and what is the re-| Prof, Cook's Manual (bound in cloth) § 25... 3 00 
and brought it to a successful termina- | and give alittle time. In fact, we much | sult; simply a failure, not a pound Of |... semi-monthly Bee Journal, $1.00 less. 
: im , oma a. = 6 ° , ot a 
tion. I hope so, but do not know. There | prefer to do so, rather than to take the | SUrplus honey from 23 colonies; being | vor Monthly Bee Journal, $1.50 less. 
are many of us, however, who have 1.16 from our “List” and then sub-| @@, Poorest, season for honey since I | es 
made it profitable in proportion to the M#@me trom our “ List” and then sud-| have kept bees; but I am not dis-| 
extent to which we have engaged in it. | stitute it, a short time afterwards. -All|couraged. I hope for better things | Honey and Beeswax Market. 
All voeations are now open to woman, | we want to know is—that it is desired | next year. I must have the Weekly | BUYERS’ QUOTATIONS. 
and it is a matter of little or no surprise |t 9 pe continued. and hence give this | BEE JOURNAL, cannot afford to lose a | sais 
to see her try her hand at any of them ; wo = | number, even if I did not get any honey CHICAGO. 
while from the necessities existing we | S&Mera! notice. : last year. H. D. EDWARDS. | HONEY.—Light comb honey held at 18@2%e. in 1 
are glad it isso, yet there are multitudes If any one desires the W eekly BEE Delhi, Ill. and 2 Ib. sections ; in larger packages, 15@l6c.; dark, 


Relic. Extracted, 9@10c. 
BEESW AX.—Choice yellow, 20@24c; darker, 15@17. 
Hard Winter for Bees.—I have sold NEW YORK. 
my comb honey in Bnffalo at 18e. per HONEY. Best white comb honey, small neat 
| . s en ‘ ; ackages, |7@18c.; fair do., s@l6ic.; dark do., 3; 
utilis months It costs no more in that wa pound. My. 60 colonies are packed In ree boxes sell for about 2c. under above. White 
Odheers lected tex the enauian year ap . ~ 1 that way, | plainer shavings and are in good con- | extracted, 9@10c.; dark, 7@Se.; southern strained, 
ou as tee.” Gee .J {. except the postage. Forall fractions of | dition so far. A man reported to me | *SEESWAX.—Prime quality, 0@2%c. 
Cook. Lansing: Vice Prisidents. J. A. ® dollar send one, two or three-cent to-day 9 colonies dead out of 90—frozen | . K. & #. B. THURBER & Co. 
“ein emgage cu. Pa a Y 2 |he says. It will be a hard winter for | CINCINNATL 
tobinson, Battle Creek: A. W. Colm, postage stamps.—ED.] |b tected. I: lad the J " . 
Jolleview: Treasurer. I B Baker | bees unpro cted. am gla 1€ OUR- HONEY.—The market for extracted clover honey 
9CLLEVIEW : reasurer, de “ 9 | NAL is to be a Weekly hereafter. I ery good, and in demand at 10c. for the best, and 
| ‘ 


of women who rejoice at opportunities | JouRNAL and it is not convenient to 
toward self-support that do not lead pay for a year at once, they can send 
away from home— the woman’s king- | = aig “ F 
dom.” $1.00 for 6 months, or 50 cents for 3 








ansing: Secretary . *F. ingh: : - y @8c. for basswood and dark honey. The su f 
ue ; Secretary, T. F. Bingham, Losses in Winter Feared.—I have | wish it success. JAMES §S. LORD. | comb honey is good, with a fair demand. We pay 
: " 2 . - 4 : ic. for the best. 
Battle Creek, will be the next place about 50 colonies of bees ; they did well | Linden, N. Y. | “BEESWAX —i8@2%e. C. F. MUTE. 
of meeting. On account of being ex- | here in the early part of the season, but | ae: SAN FRANCISCO. 


tremely busy now I am not able to not so, in the latter part. I fear heavy! Good Yield.—I have 50 colonies of | HONEY—Comb honey, 12@l4e. Extracted, choice 
write out the official report of proceed- losses in bees before spring, the) hybrids, and have sold $185. worth of | white. large; off colors, Gave. 


; . 7 aaa vane 3 ss | i ples EESW AX—22@2ic., as to color. 
ings, but hope to be able to furnish —— is so rigorous. I wish the honey at 12%¢ cents per pound, and have | STEARNS & SMITH, 423 Front Street. 








them soon. T. F. Bryenan, Sec. Veekly BEE JOURNAL all possible suc-| consumed and given away some $60. | a 
: , cess. JAMES A. BucK. | worth more. ut me down for the} . , 
[Several essays were read which have | Washington, D. C. Weekly Bez JouRNAL. | Local Convention Directory. 
been omitted from this report, but will | orient | Weston, Texas. A. D. BUCKLY. | er NRE 
e none 4 | as ; ao = | 1881. Ttme and Place of Meeting. 
be published hereafter.—ED. ] Prospect for next. Season.—Bees in | Jan. 11—N. W. Ill. and 8. W. Wis., at Freeport, Il. 











our locality done poorly this season. I) Comb Foundation.—‘* While the Dun- 13, Indiana State, at Indianapolis, Ind, 





See — e A wn } ° * Py | n 4 
have 125 colonies all in good condition | ham foundation I believe is sold for the | rep. 2—Northeastern, at Rome, N. Y. ws 
> | > etter DQ “VEL in the Mitchell hive, all packed with | same price as the other sorts, itis really 5, ¢—Ashtabula Co. 0.. ot Andover 2. 
Anh mit Ul. clover chaff, on their summer stands. | worth more, from the fact that it is! apris—central Rentacky, nt Winchester Ree 
: : : We look for a big thing in the way of | more difficult to make.” Twice have | 1—-Untgn Aesoctesion, 06 Batnepes, Ey. 
. . rare Willita honey next year. The white clover is| we read the above inthe BEE JOURNAL. | say «Tuscarawas and Muskingum Valley, at Cam- 
Disturbing Bees in Winter.—Willitdo abundant. Success to the JouRNAL in| May we add: and for the other reason bridge, Guernsey CoO. 
to disturb bees in winter by putting on jts new form. S. M. OLDHAM. | that it does not sag, and entirely does Ty 
mats? I have some mats on that are Reynoldsburg, O., Dec. 28, 1880. away with any use for wax sheets, alta ll Wm. Williamson, Sec.. Lexington, Ky. 
made from old quilts; they will not ab- iets. pressed on strips of wood, paper, wires, | “°?"<xentucky State at Loutwville, Ky. 


ae of oe ca. eek i ne lo Good Crop.—The first number of the etc. Our friends will excuse us we {2 In order to have this Table complete, Secreta- 


. , rw Weekly BEE JouRNAL to hand. Iam |hope—why mumble the truth as the | jes are requested to forward full particulars of time 
7 7 og in N. W. WILLIAMS. | well pleased with it. My bees have | donkey does a thistle, yong Y and place of future meetings.—ED. 
oe ee ‘done very well this year. I obtained| Carson City, Mich. Hiram Roop. 
[No; if cold enough to chili them. 40 lbs. of honey from a second swarm, 
Let them alone till warm enough to fly, @ll in 1-lb. sections, and have plenty, Had a Fly.—My bees have had a good 
then change the quilts.—Eb.] “'|to winter on. Bees are well packed | fly the last two days, the first since the 
. — — out-doors. The weather is very cold;|end of October; they are yet on the 








Binders for the Bee Journal. 








: —. ws 10° below zero here now. ‘summer stands. Most of them are in 
Adulteration.—The Weekly AMERI- D. P. CAMPBELL. | double-walled hives. I have about 40 
CAN BEE JouRNAL is at hand; I am’ Park Hill, Ont., Dee. 30, 1880. colonies in Langstroth hives, and am 
well — — - —o — “ undecided whether to put them in a 
YOUr articse OR SCRE. eee! on , , - | cellar or not. I lost two-thirds in cellar 
io sound the trumpet of warning. Let, Cold Weather in Kentucky.—The ex- jac¢ winter. Hiram CRAIG. We can furnish Emerson's Binders. gilt lettered on 


. _ Taw . t a > TRN 
our brother bee-keepers read and re-| extremely cold weather of November “Fort Calhoun, Neb., Dec. 13, 1880. ny ny 5 Te 4. jcc cea 


read. All such articles should be taken | has killed a good many weak colonies, “ OY a Ea |" CRath amd paper. endt.........0<....-...... fe 
to our county papers and copied into | and the rong ones have suffered more | Leather and cloth..............00020002 Te. 
; j 4 - y ar ¢ Th N ‘i tern Kk ers’ if emma 
them, so that every reader in the land | or less. But few bees here are prepared FP JaSnoie Hoven Anmanl Convention in the | 
will become posted and a general cry | thoroughly enough to endure such cold Common Council chamber, at Utica, N. Y,,on'the 24, | 6% Binders for the Weekly Bee Journal 


. - , ons —- fear ms 7 e d 4th f Fe , 1881." The Executi ; 

will go up to our. legislators for more weather, and I fear meer, will perish 3d and 4th days of February, 181. ‘The Executive | postpaid, 85 cents 

stringent laws in the matter. The first before spring comes. N.f. ALLEN. standing the Association has justly gained in the | §~ We can also furnish the Binder for any Paper 
step is to educate our people against Smith’s Grove, Ky., Dec. 13, 1880. past, and propose to out-do all former efforts at the | or Magazine desired. 





coming Convention. Essays or addresses are ex- 





neo SS ae Sak 7 . THOMAS G. NEWMAN 
adulteration. Is there any better cted from Capt. W. F. Williams; Prof. J. Has- ° 
; i y ; . FF ; ddon ; 974 West Mad 8 .c m 
chance to do this than through ourlocal . Much Needed.—I am greatly pleased Chan Dadam He ry ty A vy Detwiler TCP sins ison Street, Chicago, Ill 
papers? E. Liston. _ that our editor has concluded to give us Padant; a-G. Thurber 5. W. A. House ; A. J. King ; ; 
Virgil City, Mo.,. Dec. 27, 1880. a weekly BEE JOURNAL, The want of A gold medal will be awarded for best essays, on ss ENGRA VINGS. 


such an aid to our labors was much felt the following subjects : a sence,” = Masketing 


sti A > . A and their crosses,” “ Wintering bees,” “ Marketing 
The Outlook.—The present outlook uring the honey season, when timely honey.” * How can we make the apiary the most h e H O r 
; © OURO | or ‘ _ are | meee T 
for bees is not at all encouraging in this — —. for Ly — a Pifor best essay upon any subject outside of those S e 
section. Many have left their bees on ©@8erly looked Tor and gladly perused mentioned, one tested Cyprian queen, donated by L. | 





summer stands wholly unprotected, ®5 500n as received. —o ‘ a will be awarded for best display ofim-- BY B. J. KENDALL, M. D. 
which means, live'if youcan. The bees WM. S. BARCLAY. _ piements; the best comb foundation for brood- 
went into winter-quarters much less in Beaver, Pa., Dec. 20, 1880. Suussber ; Sey cusetas Somes ; best Saney Suaeeeey* ¢ 


best bee smoker ; for the most practical bee hive. A TREATISE givingan index of di 

numbers per colony than usual; many f — one dollar geek. for the best erate of | hone: in the | the symptoms; cause and sadntex of dissaces. ond 
more dying late in the fall and early; Bees Need a Fly.—My bees have all extracted honey. : Glordmery dens, Cocks and anridese canner 
winter than usual, leaving bees gen-| been housed for some time—they need ae yndge Ad ash beney eaten anes gs ‘son; atable with an engraving of the horse's teeth 
erally in poor condition for the long |a fly now. Heavy. losses in bees ure tested italian queen. donated by Geo. W. House, _| #* different ages, with rules for telling the age of the 








. . horse ; a valuable collection of recipes, 

winter. I much like the appearance of reported among those who use box or Maney ——_ Se | valuable information, ————— 
the Weekl } BEE JOURNAL and I single-walled hives. . sold or otherwise disposed of as the owner may| Price 25 cents.—Sent on receipt of price, by 
heartily wish it a happy new year. M. G. REYNOLDs. | direct. It is desired that all articles sent be thesame THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


‘ eV: ‘ | kept iu stock, f arded tc hasers | 
Byron, Ill., Jan. 3, 1881. A. RIcE. Williamsburg, Ind., Dec. 21,1880. | “and! Wo House, Sec. eC. Root, Pres. | 94 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 














RATES 


FOR ADVERTISING. 


A line will eontain about eight words ; fourteen 
lines will occupy one inch of space. 
One to three weeks, each insertion, 20 cts. per line. 
Four * or more“ a 1s * = 


Kight, sities. * 15 * zs 
‘Thirteen eee = 12 * 8 
Twenty-six “ “ “ “ 10 e 8 
Fifty-two a “ P= 


Special Notices, 50 cents per line. 


Advertisements withdrawn before the expiration 


of the contract, will be charged the full rate for the 
time the advertisement is inserted. 

Transient Advertisements payable in advance.— 
Yearly Contracts payable quarterly, in advance. 

THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL is the oldest Bee 
Paper in America, and has a large circulation in 
every State, Territory and Province, among farmers, 
mechanics, professional and business men, and is, 
therefore the best advertising medium for reliable 
dealers. Cases of real imposition will be exposed. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


974 West Madison Street., Chicago, Ill. 


Contents of this Number. 





Correspondence: 
Bees in Borneo and Timor 
How they Build their Combs.. 
The Past Honey Season in California 
Bees Deserting Winter Quarters................ 9 








tbe month of January, any size desired up to 5x6, for 
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THE AMERICAN 
‘SECTIONS AND HIVES. 
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We have concluded to extend the time another 
month, We will make the * Boss” Sections, during 











Material for Langstroth hive, 50c. 
AMES FORNCROOK & CO. 
Watertown, Wis., Dec. 16, 1880. lwtf 


Small Farm and Bees to Rent. 
As I have not sold my farm, I will rent it to a re- 
| sponsible party, with 35 colonies of bees, 150 empty 
| hives, &c. It has a large maple sugar yard, with 200 
| large tin sap buckets and other things too numerous 
to mention. For particulars see page 580, December 
| No. of Bee Journal. 
It L. MARTIN, Hesperia, Mich. 


| 1 een 
| Hand Wanted—To take charge of small apiary 
| and do farm work. Married man preferred. Come 

recommended. W. Z. Aydelott, New Albaany, Ind, 
| DON’T YOU FORGET to send for Moore’s 
4th Annual Cireular of Perfection Honey Box, 

Italian and Cyprian Queens, Paper for Separators, 





| ete. Address, 
} it J. E. MOORE, Byron, N. Y. 


SOMETHING NEW in my circular for 1881. 
Send forit. Good Queens 8@0ec. Colonies equally 
low. E. A. THOMAS, Coleraine, Mass. 2w2tp 


SUPPLIES FOR THE APIARY, 
FOR 1881. 

It is to every person’s interest, when they wish to 
| purchase anything. to go where they can get the most 
| fortheir money. State ona postal card just what | 

you want. and we will let you know by return mail | 
| what we will furnish it for. No Circulars. Address, | 
2wtf HIRAM ROOP, Carson City, Mich. 











| 

- = — ES — = -_ ——— - — a 7 
Light and Dark-Colored Italian Bees........... 1 JIRST-CLASS APIARY FOR SALE at a | 
Importing Bees from Italy .......0-..0+eee0e ee 10 | bargain. JAMES HEDDON, Dowagiac, Mich. | 
Qualities in aoe. oe. ianpeecheeerenbovessosenenn 4 | ie naan ane Rete " | 
Improving the Race o EBs cccccccsccesccecces : ' 
Resolutions on Importing Bees ................. 11 It | Cyp & ti ly L d 0 
Stingless Bees of South America............... 11 a lan, ran 0 an ueens, 
Bee-Keeping as Woman’s Work ............-.+- 11 et Single Queen, RE 82 Ow 


Spring Feeding—how done 
Spring Dwindling, Cause of 


Editorial: 


How to Prepare Bees for Shipping 
Compulsory Honesty 
Law Against Adulteration 
Plant Sweet Clover 
Congratulations to the Weekly 


Among our Exchanges: 


The Weekly Bee Journal. 
Imported Queens 
Fire-Weed as a Honey Plant 
Perforated Separators 
Bees and Honey in Cyprus and Hymettus 
Test of Adulteration of Honey 
Bee-Keeping in Ireland 


Conventions : 
Tuscarawas and Muskingum, O.......... 
Effects of Old Combs on Bees... 
Wintering in Chaff-Packing 
Fertilization in Confinement .............+++ 
Introducing Queens 
Feeding Bees in Winter..........-..+ sevceece 
Michigan State Convention 
Cellar vs. Out-Door Wintering 





Our Letter Drawer: 
Disturbing Bees in Winter.......- ..cceceeereees 
Adulteration ........--eceeeee savevecservsevesceses 
The Outlook... 
Wintering Bees 
Losses in Winter Feared 
Prospect for Next Season 
Good Crop s 
Cold Weather in Kentucky .......- asnseeoses 
Much Needed .. 
Bees Need a Fly 
Bee-Keeping in S 
Space under Combs..... 
Not a Pound of Hon 
Hard Winter for Bee 
Good Yield : 
Comb Foundation .. 
Had a Fly 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


«Constitutions and By-Laws for 
local Associations $2 per 100. The name 
of the Association printed in the blanks 
for 50 cents extra. 
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GF When changing a —— ad- 
dress, mention the old address as well 
as the new one. 


tj We have prepared Ribbon Badges 

for bee-keepers, on which are printed a 

rge bee in gold. Price 10 cents each, 
$8.00 per hundred. 


‘= Instead of sending silver money in 


letters, procure 1, 2 or 3 cent stamps. | 


We can use them, and itissafer to send 
such than silver. 


Sections! Sections! 


OF SNOW-WHITE POPLAR. 
They are perfect beauties. Prices again reduced. 
Samples 3c. ; illustrated circulars free. dress, 
iwtt A. E. MANUM, Bristol, Addison Co., Vt, 


BE SURE 


To send a postal card for our Illustrated Catalogue 

of Apiarian Supplies before purchasing elsewhere. 

It contains illustrations and descriptions of every- 

thing new and valuable needed in an upiary, at the 

lowest prices. Italian, Cyprian and Holy Land 
ueens and Bees. 

S J.C. & H. P. SAYLES, 


Hartford, Wis. 





2eow Lit 
ITALIAN QUEENS, Ful! Colonies, Nuclei 
and Bee Hives speciuities. Our new Iliustrated 
Catalogue of Bees, Supplies, Fine Poultry, Sm»l! 
Fruits, &c., Free. {2 send for it and save money. 
J.T. SCOTT & BRO., Crawfish Springs,Ga. 2wirix 


CHC GVGN SN UI GNC CN ONION CI GICNeN 






tes ntested, laying.. 1 00 

. By mail, safe arrival guaranteed. 
fim = 8-frame COIONY... .......0e00+ 0o 
Lie 3-frame nucleusS...........++++ 3 00 
& = 2-frame nucleus.............++ 250 


By express, safe arrival guaranteed. 
a P. HENDERSON, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
6t 


BEES CHEAP FOR CASH. 


150 Colonies in two-story Langstroth hives. 
150 ” - Simplicity ” 
All in good condition to last until the end of Janua- 
GEORGE B. PETERS 


ry, 1881. 
lwtf 


289 Main Street, Memphis, Tenn. 


CONNER, BURNETT & CO., 


165 South Water Street, Chicago, LI1., 


GENERAL PRODUCE COMMISSION, 


HONEY A SPECIALTY. 
We ont yom to correspond with us before disposing 
| of your HONEY CROP, as we can be of much serv- 
ice, having constant intelligence from all parts of the 
country. We would refer to JAMES HEDDON, Dowa- 
| giac, Mich., and J. OATMAN & SONS, Dundee, Ill. 


|\MUTH’S HONEY EXTRACTOR, 
AND UNCAPPING KNIFE. 


The Extractor is 
made of al! metal, 
is always ready for — 
use, — cleaned, \p 
and will last a life- 
time. In fact.it has 
only to be used to be 
appreciated. Every 
Bee-Keeper should 
send for my circular 
i giving details about 
} the care of bees and 

to get the most = 
Honey. 


































CHAS. F. MUT 


H, No. 976 
Central Av., Cincinnati, 0. 


} s 
Florida Land--640 Acres 
i 
CHEAP FOR CASH. .2 
DESCRIPTION,—Sec. 4, township 7, south range 7 
| west, Franklin county,Florida, situated about 0 miles | 
south of the Georgia line, 25 miles west of the city of 
Tallahasse, the capital of the State, and about 25 
miles northeast of the city ot Apalachicola, a seu- | 
port on the Guif of Mexico, and within 2 sections (5 | 
and 6) of the Apalachicola river ; the soil is a rich, | 
sandy loam, covered with timber. | 
It was conveyed on Dec. 3ist, 1875, by Col. Alexan- 
der McDonald, who owned 6 sections, including the 
above, to J. M. Murphy, for $3,200, and on Sept. 5th, 
| 1877, by him conveyed to the undersigned for $3,000. | 
The title is perfect, and it isunincumbered, as shown | 
by an abstract from the Kecords of the county, duly | 
attested by the County Clerk ; the taxes are all paid | 
and the receipts are in my possession. | 
I will sell the above at a bargain for cash, or trade | 
for asmall farm, or other desirable property. An of- 
fer for it is respectfully solicited. Address, 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, | 
974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Is a 32-page, beautifully Ulustrated Monthly Magazine 
devoted to 
POULTRY, PIGEONS AND PET STOCE. 
It has the largest corps of practical breeders as editors 
of any journal of its classin Americ , and 
FINEST POULTRY JOUBNAL IN THE WORLD. 
Volume 12 begins January 1881. SUBSCRIVTION:— 
$1.00 per year. Specimen Copy, 10 cents. 

Cc. J. WARD, 

| 182 CLARE S8T., 











dito: d etor. 
- CHICAGO. | 
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BINGHAM BEE SMOKER, 


The first practical bellows bee smoker. 
The first and original patent smoker. 

The first never-failing bee controller. 

The tirst direct draft bellows smoker. 

The first to burn stove-wood and not go out. 
The first durable bellows bee smoker. 

The first to create a demand for smokers. 
The first to meet the wants of bee-keepers. 
The first cinder-proof bellows smoker. 
The first twenty thousand now in use. 

The first a yet to be received. 
The tirst smoker yet to be returned. 


~ 
ue 


HONEY KNIF 


The Best Uncapper Made. 


Bingham & Hetherington 


The first thing for bee-keepers to do, to save impo- 
sition and money, and be happy and safe, is to send 
a card for testimonials, or half-dozen rates, to 

BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 
OTSEGO, MICH. 





REV. A. SALISBURY. 1881. 


SALISBURY & CALDWELL, 


Camargo, Douglas County, Ill. 

Italian Queens, $1.00 ; Tested Italian 
Queens, $2.00 ; Cyprian Queens, $2.00 ; 
Tested Cyprian Queens, $4.00 ; 1 frame 
Nucleus, 
cleus, Cyprians, $5.00 ; Colony of Ital- 


rians, 8 frames, $10.00. Wax worked 


erlb. Pure Comb Foundation, | 


10c. p " 
on Dunham Machine, 25 Ibs. or over, 35c. per Ib. 
g#" Send for Circular, lwly 





32 pages. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
CHICACO, ILL. 


. comprising 


Bee-Keepers Supplies, 


Send a postal card, with your name and address written plainly, for my new 
A full and complete Price List 


972 West Madison Street, 





C. Olm’s Comb Foundation Machine, 





9-inch.—Price 825.00. 
The cut represents the 9-inch machine ; the cheap- 

est made untilnow. Send for Circular and Sample. 
ltf Cc. OLM, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


Given’s Foundation Press, 


The latest improvement in Foundation. Our thin 
and common Foundation is not surpassed. The only 
invention to make Foundation in the wired frame. 
All Presses warranted to give sutistaction, Send for 
Catalogue and Samples. 

lwly D. S. GIVEN, Hoopeston, Ill. 


FLAT-BOTTOM COMB FOUNDATION, 
ae hich side-walls, 4 to 16 square feet to 
the pound. Circular and samples free. 
. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout_Brook, Mount. Co., N. Y. 











J. V. CALDWELL. | 


talians, $4.00; 1 frame Nu- | 


\ ians, 8 frames, $8.00; Colony of Cyp- | 


ITALIAN QUEENS. 


RS 


| 
} 
| 





Tested Queens 
Warranted Queens......... -- 1.00 





Cyprian Queens, untested “ 
AS most all the Dollar Queens I sold last year were 
pure, I will warrant them this year. 
a J. T. WILSON, Mortonsville, Woodford Co., Ky. 





Books for Bee-Keepers, 


| Cook’s Manual of the Apiary.—Entirely re- 

written, greatly enlarged and elegantly illustrated, 
| and is fully up with the times on every conceivable 
subject that interests the apiarist. It is not only in- 
structive, but intensely interesting and thoroughly 
practical. The book isa masterly production, and 
one that no bee-keeper, however limited his means, 
can afford to do without. Cloth, #1.25 3; paper cov- 
ers, 1.00, postpaid. Per dozen, by express, cloth, 
$12.; paper, $9.50. 


Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping, by L. C. Root.— 
The author has treated the subject of Lee-keeping 
in a manner that cannot fail to interest all. Its style 
is plain and forcible, making all its readers sensible 
of the fact that the author is really the master of the 
subject. Price, 1.50. 


| Nevice’s A BC of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Root. 

This embraces “everything pertaining to the care of 

the honey-bee,” and is valuable to beginners and 

those more advanced. Cloth, $1.25; paper, $1.00. 

King’s Bee-Keepers’ Text-Book, by A. J. 

| King.—This edition is revised and brought down to 
the present time. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 75c. 


Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee. 
This is a standard scientific work. Price, 2.00. 


Blessed Bees, by John Allen.—A romance of 
bee-keeping, full of practical information and con- 
tagious enthusiasm. Cloth, $1.00. 


Bee-Culture; or 8 ssful M nt 
of the Apiary, by Thomus G. Newman.—This 
pamphlet embraces the following subjects : The Lo- 
cation of the Apiary—Honey Plants—Queen Rearing 
—Feeding—Swarming— Dividing—Transferring- Ital- 
ianizing—Introducing Queens— Extracting—Quieting 
and Handling Bees—The Newest Method of Prepar- 
ing Honey for Market, etc. Itis published in Ene- 
lish and German. Price for either edition, 40 
cents, postpaid, or $3.00 per dozen. 


Food Adulteration ; What we eat and should 
not eat. This book should be in every family, where 
it ought to create a sentiment against the adultera- 
tion of food products, and demand a law to protect 
| consumers against the many health-destroying adul- 
| terations offered as food. 200 pages. Paper, 50c. 





| The Dzierzon Theory ;—presents the funda- 
mental principles of bee-culture, and furnishes a 
condensed statement of the facts and arguments by 
which they are demonstrated. Price, 15 cents. 


Honey, as Food and Medicine, by Thomas G. 
Newman.—Thisis a poe of 24 pages, discoursing 
upon the Ancient History of Bees and Honey ; the 
nature, quality, sources,and preparation of Honey 
for the Market ; Honey as an article of food, giving 
| recipes for making Honey Cakes, Cookies, Puddings, 

Foam, Wines, &c.; and Honey as Medicine, followed 

by many useful Recipes. It is intended for consum- 

ers, and should be scattered by thousands al] over 

the country, and thus assist in creating a demand for 

honey. Published in English and German, Price 
| for either edition, 6c.; per dozen, 5Oc. 


Wintering Bees.—This pamphiet contains all 
| the Prize Essays on thisimportant subject that were 
| read before the Centennial Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 

tion. The Prize—#25 in gold—was awarded to Prof. 
Cook’s Essay, which is givenin full. Price, 10c. 


Bees and their Management. This pamphlet 

| was issued by the Italian Bee Company, and has had 

a large circulation. The price has been reduced from 
20 cents to 10 cents. 


The Hive I Use—Being a description of the hive 
used by G. M. Doolittle. Price, Se. 


Kendall's Horse Book—No book can be more 
useful to horse owners. It has 35 engravings, illus- 
trating positions of sick hoses, and treats all diseases 
in a plain and comprehensive manner. Ithas a large 
number of good recipes, a table of doses, and much 
other valuable horse information. Papcr, 25e. 


Chicken Cholera, by A. J. Hill,—A treatise on its 
cause, Symptoms and cure. Price, 25c. 


Moore’s Universal Assistant contains infor- 
mation on every conceivable subject, as well as re- 
ceipts for almost everything that could be desired. 
We doubt if any one could be induced to do without 
it, — . 5 few sours scontes it 
through. contains pages, an engravings. 
Cloth, $2.50. _— 

Renp's Easy Calculator.—These are hand 
tables for all kinds of merchandise and interest. ra 
is really a lightning calculator, nicely bound, with 
slate and pocket for papers. In cloth, $1.00: Mo- 
rocco, $1.50. Cheuap edition, without slate, 50ce. 


§2®™ Sent by mail on receipt of price, by 


THOMAS G, NEWMAN, 
94 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 

















the Social Visitor. 
largest and best sto 
paper in the world, 6 Months, on trial, and a Beautifu 
rench Writing Box, Imt'n Morocco, containing Lead 
Pencil, Penholder, 3Golden Pens, Rubber, Patent To: 


Pencil, for 30 Cts. Stampstaken. This offer is 
to introduce our pager into new homes. Address 
Social Visitor Pub. Co., Box 3139, Boston, Mass. 
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